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UY’S HOSPITAL.—THE MEDICAL 

SESSION COMMENCES IN OCTOBER. The Introductory 

‘Address will be given by Dr. Hazersuon, on Saturday, the Ist of 
October, at Two o'clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Paracrine Thomas, Addison, M.D. G. H. Barlow, M.D. Owen 
Rees, M.D., F.R.S. W. W. Gull, ¥ 

Assistant Puysic a 0. Habershon, M.D. . Wilks, M.D. 
F. W. Pavey, M.D. 

——— Cock, Esq. John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S. John 
Birkett 

ASSISTANT Surcgons—Alfred Poland, Esq. “Cooper Forster, Esq. 
T.B sq. 

PR deaths Puysic 1an—Henry Oldham, M.D. 

ASSISTANT OBSTETRIC Puysic1an—Braxton Hicks, M.D. 

Svncron Dentists—T. Bell. Esq.,F.R.S. J. Salter, Esq. 

ScRGEON OF THE EyE INFiRMARY—John F. France, Esq. 


LECTURERS—WInrer Session. 


Mepicrine—Owen Rees, M.D., “fe R.S. W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surcery—John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S. John Birkett, Esq. 
Ayatomy—Alfred Poland, Esq. Cooper Forster, Esq. 
PuystoLlocy—F.W. Pa ,M. D. 

Cuemistry—Alfred Tay or, M.D., F.R.S. 

DEMONSTRATIONS ON Anatomy—Mr. Durham and Mr. Moxon. 
ExPcrIMENTAL Pxitosopuy—Mr. Durham 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Stadents must give satisfactory 

as to their education and conduct. They are required to 

pay 40/. for the first year, 40/. for the i Garey year, and 10/. for every 

succeeding year of attendance, or 100/. in one payment entitles a 
Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye W ards, are selected according to merit from 
those Students who have attended a second year. A Resident House- 
Surgeon is eee every six months from those Students who 
have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 25J. to 40/. each, will be 
awarded at the close of each Summer Session, for general profici iency. 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer, One for 
Medicine and One for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will take place at entrance, in Ele- 
mentary Classics and Mathems or The three first Candidates will 
receive respectively, 251., 20/., 

Mr. Stocker, A thecary to Guy’ s Hos aaa will enter Students, 
and ave any fur er information require 


Guy's Hospital, July, 1859. 





HE KEAN TESTIMONIAL. — SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for the TESTIMONIAL to be presented to CHARLES 
KEAN, Esq., F.S.A., will be received by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Covrrs & Co., Strand, London. 
The Unron Bank, Pall Mall. 
And Messrs. Rozarrts, Curtis, & Co. 
Also at Sams’, 1, St. James Street ; Mrrcwerv’s, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
T. Cuaprett’s, New Bond Street; and Keriru, Prowse, & Co., 
Cheapside. 





OURISTS may add greatly to the pleasure of 
their rambles by devoting themselves to the hig! or poe 
ralogy and Geology. Mr. Tennant, Geologist, 149, Strand, es 
Practical Instruction. He can also supply Elementary Collections, 
Geological Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 





puE. AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
T, 128 ages, and 88 Cuts, forThirteen Stamps. W.ALrorp 
Luoyp, Portlan Road, London, W. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery din connection with his Framing E: 8 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
res, and can offer specimens of 
} Elmore, Le Jeune, 
W. Etty, Muller, 
ith, Mutrie, 
Fripp: Mogford, 
W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, 
Holland, Niemann, 
Hemsley, O'Neill, 
Ww. Oliv er, 


| Rowbotham . 


wapener, 
Wainewright, 
8, : 4 | H.B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, ayes, T.S8. Robins, Er. W illiams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Rovar ITALI IAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, are most 
respectfully informed that the Opera Season will CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, aa JGUST 6, Lan LAST THREE NIGHTS being NEXT 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, Las oe iy but One of the Subscription ; 
NEXT THURSD fea AUGUST 4, an Extra Night; and NEXT 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 6,being the Last Subscription Night, and 
the Last Night of the Season. On each of the above three occasions 
will be performed Meyerbeer’s New Romantic Opera, entitled 


DINORAH; 
OR, IL PELLEGRINAGGIO DI PLOERMEL. 





YE ) 

OY AL PRINCE °S THEATRE. — 
LA VEEK B T THREE OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S 
M:! ANAGEM TENT. —On MONDAY ; on during the week, will be pre- 
sented “THE CORSICAN BRC EI (for six nights only 
Fabien and Louis dei Franc’ hi, “8 Me C. Kean. To conclude wit! 
“\ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


GC®YS tal Pck Db AOC EB: 
MR. MANNS’ BENEFIT. 


A GRAND VOCAL AND TRUMENTAL CONCERT, for the 
Benefit of Mr. MANNS, Mu: : Director of the Company’s Band, 
will be given on SATURDA EXT, AUGUST 6. 

The following eminent artistes have accepted engagements : — 

Voca.ists.—! le. Artot,from the Opera Impériale, Paris, her first 
appearance at the Crystal’ eo Mdme. Louisa Vinning, Mdme. 

yeiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. We 

INSTRUMENTALISTS :—Miss lAvabelin Goddard, Pianoforte ; Mdlle. 
Sophie Humler, Violin, her first appearance at the Crystal Palace ; 
Herr Louis Engel Harmonium, his first spacerce. The Cry stal 
Palace Band will be considerably augmented for the occasion. 

A Military Band will perform in the grounds after the Concert. 

Open at 10; Concert at 3. Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children 
under 12, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half a-Crown extra; Season 
Ticket Holders admitted free. 








‘ ory 
HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of benevolent intentions. Animmediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on a gp ap to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK ‘LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every dese eae soe nae TING on vere <= yantageous terms, 
his ice ith a large and choice assortment of 
TYPES, ST EAM. PRINTING MACHINE 8, HYDRAULIC and 
other P RESSES, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. A SPECIMEN BOOK™ OF TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on applic ation, by 


Ricuarp Barret, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





Ce LLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





y IAAT? > _— . 

Cu LLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 

initials, 1s. per levter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 

sinker to Her Majesty and the Foard of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 

bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





C: ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper ‘plate, 


engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T.CuLtr- 
ton, He raldic Engraver, 25,Cranbourn Stre et, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink me ading, and never washes out. Any person can 
use the’ Initial plate, ls.; name plate bd.; set of moveable 
numbe 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post ve e for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.( 





y x + 7 PICR r 

ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 

GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi 

grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United ea pee 
America, &c. No fee for search ‘of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d. ; 
heraldic colours, 5 5s. Tracing pedigree with original g grantofArms, 08. 
—T. Cuttrron, Gene: alogist, 25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.c. The studio and library open daily. 





FXXIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 

Gallery, 52, Rathbone ‘ag The collection comprises specimens of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 

‘ulread: » Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout. and 
Many ot ler eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o’clock. 
Admission free on signing the visitors’ book. 





THE HEART OF THE ANDES, 

by FREDERIC E. CHURCH (Painter of the Great Kall, 

Niagara), is being EXHIBITED DAILY, by Messrs. DAY & SON, 

Bene sphere to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond 
dmission, One Shilling. 





ECOND-HAND 
CRAMER, ay LE. 
tions.—201, Restut vas id & CO. have 
PIANOFORTES. acai BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second-hand ,warranted.—201, Regent Street. 
On CS CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every dese: 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE & 7 hay y dese: 
New Patent. i Regent Street. arealso Chi sich fuses aiameammaaat 


HARMONIUMS.— 


a Stock of various descrip- 


8 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


PPHE CITY OF THE DEAD ; and other Poems. 
By JOHN COLLETT. 


London: Rozrerr Harpwicke, vanes oe ; and all Booksellers. 


TEW AND rr PU LAR SONGS.—‘ Parting 
Tokens,’ Mendelssohn, Is. ; ed never cast a flower awa 

and “The old clock on the’ stairs,” Lady Louisa Primrose, 5s.; 

‘When the hours of day are number "d,” the Hon. Mrs. Mac donald, 

1s. 6d.; “ Your voices are not hushed, «Sir Bertram,” Lady John 

Scott, 2s. each ; “Dream ofa Nightingale,” Mrs. R. Cartwright, 2s. ; 

“ Music of the Sea,” 2s. 6d.,”’ “ Dream, baby, dream,’ Mrs. Sartoris, 2s, 


C. Lonspate, 26, Old Bond Street. 





tsPI57 WI 
A CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AND 


ENGLISH. Price 6s. Embracing a collection of Ethical 
Sentences and Maxims, originally compiled from the Arabic, by 
SALOMAN IBN GABIRC )L, 1040. Corrected after five different 
MSS., translated and illustrat ted by the Rev. B. H. Ascurr. 


Tresnen & Co., Patcrnester Row. 








QTANFORD'S SE RIES OF POC KET G GUIDE- 


OOKS. 


“We have great einliar in recommending these books, and 
consider that they do credit, on the whole, to both authors and 
publishers.”"— Press. 

“ Neat little Guide Books, well printed, and so well written as to 
be good reading, apart from travel, while they are, at the same time 


furnished with maps, itineraries, and practical information for 
travellers.” —Examiner. 





ARIS.—A New and Revised Edition, contain- 
ing ae on Routes, Hotels, Rests wurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money and 
Measures, a short History of Paris, its Government, Public Build- 
ings, Ecclesiastical Editices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amuse- 
ment, Environs of Paris, &c., &c., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, 
and a Frontispiece. Price 38. 6d. 


“This is better than Galignani’s well-known Guide, because it is 
handier and cheape: r, Without sacrificing anything that can be of use 
to the traveller.”—Critic. 


“ A workmanlike affair. a tator. 


HANNEL ISLAN VDS.—A NEW GUIDE TO 

B. SY, GUERNSEY, SARK, HERM, JETHOU, AND 

ALDERNEY, with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, 

Agriculture, Laws, &c. By F. F. DALLY, Esq.,of Guernsey. W ith 
a General Map. Price 3s. 6d. 


“ This is the best guide we have seen.”’—Spectator. 
“ A good guide for visitors.”"—Guernsey Comet. 


+ + 
(CATHEDR: ALS OF ENGLAND AN D WALES. 
A GUIDE TO THE CATHEDRALS 0 G et 

WALES, with their Ristosy, Architectnte, and T ‘itions N 
of their eminent Ecclesi astics, and the Monuments of their Tus, 
trious Dead; and Short Notes of the Objects of Interest in each 
Cathedral C ity. By Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price 2s.6¢ 

“ A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide ; terse, ta and faithful ; 
based pe. good and recent authorities "—Atheneu 

““A comprehensive and handy little manual, an nd one which wes 
much wanted.”—English Chure Aman. 

“ Singularly free from errors.” —Guardian. 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the above. 


HE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, From 

the Reculvers to the Land's End, including all the information 

desirable for Visitors and Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions, by the Rey. M. WALCOTT, M.A. 


The Book will also be sold in 4 parts: viz—1, The Coast of Kent ; 
2, Sussex ; 3, Hants and Dorset ; 4, Devon and Cornwall. 


Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, may behad cx 
application, or per Post for One Stamp. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





RUSKIN v. RAPHAEL. 
HE ART-JOURNAL for August (price 2s. 6d.) 


contains ew Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Coliee 
tions :—“ baat Nun,” by J. G. Schaeffer, and “ Drachenfels, from 
Bonn,” by J. A. Hammersley. The sculpture e ngraving is from the 
statue of “ ‘Maidenhood,” by J. Hancock. 

The literary contents include :-—“ Ruskin y. Raphi ael;” “ Person 4, 
Recollections of Artists—No. 4, David Wilkie,’ by the late P. 
Rippingille - a and her Works of Art—Part 3, Columns, Se aly 
tures,” by J. dafforne, illustrated ; “'The Picture Gallery at 
Cc rystal Palace ;” “* Excursions in South V s—Part 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated ; 
ot Worcester,” illu strated; &e., &e. 


Vintve & Co. 


, Tenby, 
“The Royal Porce lain Woiks 


» 25, Paternoster Row. 





. y Pah WT . xT} 
ECREATIVE SCIENCE.—THE _ FIRS 
NUMBER, published this day, price Eis Poli on 
contains :—Science and the Boy— —The Planets, by FE. J. Lo we— How 
to Gather Diatoms, by Tuffen West—W: ayside Weeds and their 
Teachings, by Spenser Thomson, M.D. ht Flying Moths, by 
H. eae Humphreys—Se tence on the Sea- Shor by Shirley Hibberd 
The Key toa Bird’s Heart, by William Kidd—The Sp on by 
E. G. Wood— Water Glass in ’Photogra hy, by T. A. Malon 
boldt, by Hain Friswell—Tame Fis) es—Things of the 
Meteorology and Astronomical Phenomena—Mr. Noteworthy’s 
Corner, &c., &e. 

London: Groomprincr & Soxs, 5, Paternoster Row. 
Witt Roverrsox, 23, Upper Sackville Street. 
J. Menzres, 2, Hanover Street. 
Buchanan Street. 


Dublin : 
Edinburgh: 
Glasgow: Munuay & Son, 42, 





Just out, Part IV. price 7d 


CHAMBERS S’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the Peepie. 


A wish has been expressed by many Subscribers that the publica- 
tion of the Excyciorxpra should be accelerated so as to shorten the 
interval that must elapse before the work is finished. 
Cuamners hope to meet their wishes after the work has 
further progress, and will give due notice before 
mode of publication is made. 

STEEL-PLATE MAPS. 

Messrs. Coampers will issue Steel-plate Maps simultaneously with 
the publication of the last Monthly Part of each volume. These Maps 
will illustrate the principal countries mentioned in the volume to 
which they belong, and will be done up in a wrapper as a ve PPLE- 
MENTARY Parr, optional on the part of Subscribers to purchase 
Those who wish to possess good Maps, illustrative of the Gec eraghte 
cal portion of the Excycior pia, may thus do so by a trifling extra 
outlay. 


Messrs. 
le some 
> any change in the 


rly Volumes will, in every case, include Steel-plate Maps of the 
pal Countries described within their pages, 


W.& R. Cuimerns, Lendon and Edinburgh, 
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STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


T HE 
Price 2s. 6d. 
STeRrocRaPus For Avceust, No. XIV. 
I. THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM 
(With description by Professor Owen.) 
Il. PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
Ill. THE ASAF(ETIDA PLANT, EDINBURGH. 
(With description by Professor Balfour.) 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LITTLE 


Lovett Reeve, 





Royal 8yo, 12s. 


NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR 
IN BRITTANY. 


By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHS F.S.A. 


—Saturday Review, 


ON, 


“ Here we have a real, fresh, manly book.” 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


This day is published, price 6s. post 8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette Title Page, Vol. I. of 


DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly until completion. 


3nappurny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C.; and Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly, 





Lovet. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





rice 6d. containing 48 fi and well-printed pages, with 
llustrations, the Sixth Number, for August, o 
OYS. 


K INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR 
Edited by WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, o 
Author of “ Peter the Whaler,’ && 


Numbers 1 to 5 are still to be had, each price 6d 


Now ready, 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. London : 


Brapsury & EvANs, 


This day is published, price 1s. Part 42 of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Five Volumes of this History 


are published, price 9s. each. 


11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





No. CCXI., 


MILLICENT NEVILLE. - — 


saa ghia | TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Bx JULIA TILT, IS PUBLISHED. 


Author of “ The Old Palace,” “May Hamilto Convants : 


ae eer onOn ane . LIFE OF ERASMUS. 
. ANNALS AND ANECDOTES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ae . POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
IV. PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS | V. PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY. 

TRACT SOCIETY. VI. THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
VII. BERKSHIRE. 
VIII. INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Joun Mvernay, Albemarle Street, W. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





aa 
EMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- 


DEN, of Paramatta. Edited by the Rev. J. B 
M.A. With Portrait. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d 
boards, gilt edges. 
DIAN 


N EMOIRS OF AN IN CHAPLAIN 
e¢ Rev. Charles Church, of the Madras Establishment. By 
+ i HOUGH ' 


MARSDEN, 


cloth | 





UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
FOR AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. PART II. 
| SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S METAPHYSICS. BY DR.M‘COSH. 
{UFFERING WITH CHRIST, THE TRUE | ovR ForREIGN POLicy. 
SPIRIT —% A REVIV. — In Letters to the Rev. John | RECENT TOURISTS. 
eee en ed, tea“: PATTON, D.D., of New York. | RELATIONS OF THE IRISH TO THE 
oya mo. 8d. cloth boards. | 
esthetic LATHAM. 
y 7 7 + 7 Oo ™ A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. PART I. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVA- | inisy an? EXHIBITIONS. 
TION. Superior Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. | THE SEASON TICKET No. V. 
DIGGINS. 
THE SNOWY ST. THEODULE 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
GROWLINGS AT PEACE 
. s j Dublin: Arex. Tuom & Sons. 
NDIA: an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. | cs 3 amides 
GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York; late Chaplain on | 
the Madras Establishment. Witha Map. Royal18mo.3s.cloth boards, Col BURN’S NE W MONTHI iY M: AG AZIN TE. 
Ji Nn? 
z Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, I 


| Dus! N 


2s. cloth boards. | 
| 
| 


the Rev. 


NORTHMEN. BY DR 


JOHN BULL AND HIS 


LY; OR, “OF WHAT USE AM 
Author of “ Rosa's Childhood,” “ Bess; y Graham,” 
Engravings. ls. 6d. cloth boards; 2s extra 


| ITTLE MA 

2” By the 
&e. Sess With 
boards, gilt edges. 
Ifenst 


London: & Brackert. 





APAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the 
Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in the years 
1852-3-4. Engravings. Royal l§mo. 3s. cloth boards. I 


Contents ron Aveust. No.CCCCLXIV. 


. THE ARMED INVIOLABILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
II. COMING AGAIN. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.’ 
. CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
THE MIDDLE HOME. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
’. JOHNSON AT STREATHAM. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
VI THE FATE OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIE. BY E. M. 
SWANN. 
VII. THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 
enor tal ' VIII. MY FRIEND PICKLES. BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
IX. THE THREE GATES. 
{RANDMAMMA WISE; OR, VISITS TO, x. rreperick THE GREAT AND VOLTAIRE 
ROSE COTTAGE. With Three Beautiful Coloured En- | XJ]. THE TREATY OF VILLAFRANCA. 
gvavings. 1smo. ls. 6¢. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
Cuarman & Watt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


TNHE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: THE SULTANS, 
THE TERRITORY, AND THE PEOPLE. Royal l&8mo. With IV. 
a Map. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
HStor SICAL TALES FOR 
STANTS. With puereving z8. 
6d. extra boards, gilt ec 


YOUNG PRO- 
Royal 18mo. 2s. cloth 
boards ; 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


RB ENTLEY’S MISCE 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


No. CCLXNXIT 


With Three Beautiful 


ls. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra 


N Y POETRY BOOK. 
Coloured Engravings. 1smo. 
boards, gilt edges 


Y BOX OF BOOKS. A Gilt, 
Rox, containing Thirty-two new short stories. 
Suited for a Present to Children. 


LAN Y. 





Ornamental 

Price ls. 6d. 
ConTENTs FoR AvGusT. 

I. ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

II. THE BAR AND THE BUSH; OR, COMING HOME FOR 

: ; ‘ A WIFE. BY OUIDA. IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

a See ee ee III, THE POMPADOUR. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
IENDS IN oD DNC i i. IV. THE DIDACTIC NOVEL. BY MONKSHOOD. 


y. HONORE DE BALZAC. 
Lately published, a New Edition, 2 vols. 9s. of VI. 


THE BARRED-UP ROOMS. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL VII. THE STORY OF FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CARRARA. 
Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


The Rericrovs Tract Soctery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 
Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 





PART II. 
VIII. ALEXANDRE DUMAS IN THE 
— , IX. ARMES DE PRECISION. 
me |X. OUT OF THE WORLD. 
BATH; ITS 
sree aaa a URL Pract. | XI. GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. A 
HISTORY AND USES. By WILLIAM POTTER. Price 1: 
cto ters eon alin Mars to TIMES. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CIiAPS. V. 
Mansiani,& Co. Manchester; Trom, 


Distawd Co, ondon: 


London : CAUCASUS. 





NHE ROMAN OR TURKISH ails 
a " TO VII. 
1 Sirect, W. 


Ricuanp Bentiry, New Burlinator 





‘ee JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW FOR AUGU ST, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains— 
LETTERS AND SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 
DAVENPORT DUNN. 
ALPINE BOOKS AND ALPINE TRAVELLING. 
A BATCH OF NEW BOOKS. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
- THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
THE SESSION. 
London: Wm. H. Aten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Strect, EC. 


THE 


a 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN 
FOR AUGUST, 1859. No. DXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

LONDON EXHIBITIONS—CONFLICT OF THE SCHOOLS. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART VI. 
LORD MACAULAY AND THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
FELICITA.—PART TI. 
THE MASTER OF SINCLATR’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS. 
THE PEACE—WHAT IS IT? 

Witriam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


THE ‘15 





On Aug. 1, price 6s. Vol. I. of 
JHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES, Author of “ Sea-side Studies,” &¢. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, Crow . - tavo, illustrated with 
Engravings on Wo 


Witty BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





No. 17, price 6d. 
T ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
ConTAINING— 
THE EMERALD STUDS. BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
MY COLLEGE FRIENDS: MR. W. WELLINGTON HURST. 
Publishing in Monthly Numbers, at Sixpence each. 
Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
This day is published, Part III. of 
ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
ConTENTS: 
SCOTLAND (Two Plates), with Index to 9250 Names on the Map. 
EUROPE, with Index to 2120 Names on the Map. 


| DENMARK and ICELAND, with Index to 2000 Names on the Map 


HANOVER, BRUNSW ICK, &c., with Index to 1180 Nz 
on the Map—(One Plate). 


SWEDEN and NORWAY, with Index to 1630 Names on the Map. 


This Atlas will be completed in Ten Parts, price 10s. 6d. e 
will form a handsome volume, consisting of a series of Forty-ei 
original and authentic Maps, beautifully engraved and coloured, 
with a special Index to each Map. 


Wittium Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 





Next week will be published, price 5s. cloth. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


(Originally published in “ Blackwood’ s Magazine.’’) 
By CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, 


ROYAL NAVY; 


Author of “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,” &c. 


Wiitiam Bra & Sons, Edinburgh and Londor 
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ress have universally praised Corner’s Accurate Histories ,for 
— School and Family Reading. 


(jORBNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


Thirteen in Series, 


Commeneing at the earliest period, and continued down to the 
present time, in addition to their general truthfulness as records of 
public national events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, in 
different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 3s.6d., bound. Forty-eighth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table and Index. New Edition, with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d, 
bound. Eleventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. Gd, 


bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Seventeenth 
Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 


Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 
3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
sixteenth Thousand. 


“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the histories of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway , Denmark 
and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they are really 
of great worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as children ; the language is so sim le that children 
must comprehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that 
an adult may read with pleasure. '—Athenaun. 





Just published, price 1s. post free. 
HE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK, 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifleman. Containing full in 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and military 
duties, according to the latest regulations in Her Majesty’s Army. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap.”’—Critic. 





Just published, price 6d. 


TMHE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 
page Illustrations, being Part I. of “ Notable Women,” « book 
for young ladies. By ELLEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part isa com 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cover. 
Part Il. THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST. 





Companion Book to the above for Boys. 


DVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKABLE MEN. By M. 8. COCKAYNE. Price 6d. 
Part I., The Hero of Waterloo. To be completed in about Six Parts. 





On August Lith will be commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts, 
printed in a superior manner on cream toned paper, 


ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 

Charmingly and splendidly illustrated by Brrxrr Foster. 

No. I. of Hyperion, to complete in about Five Parts, to be 

followed by Kavanagh. 

Dean & Soy, 11, Ludgate Hill, London; and of all 
Booksellers, 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
This day, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price 25s. 


r 7 f a] 
qi ILIZED AMERICA. By THOMAS 

COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
for the State of Massachusetts, Honorary Member of the American 
Institute, the New York and ton Historical Societies, &c. &e. ; 
Author of - History of the Netherlands,” “Highways and By- 
ways,” &c., &. 


“ This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are preva- 
lent among us, and correct many mistakes.” —Liter ary Gazette 

“ This book is the result of many years’ experience of the American 
nation and their institutions.” —Morning Post. 

‘The author enters on topics that a passing traveller would hardly 

iseuss. There is often an air of philosophical inquiry about his 
manner, and his delineations go below manners or morals to those 
feelings of human nature on which morals and everything else ul- 
timately depend.”"—Spectator. 

“A considerable period of time has elapsed since any work on 
America so carefully prepared has issued from the English press. 
No pains, it is evident, have been spared in producing it. The 
writer has done his best, as every writer should do when he sits 
down in the face of a great subject, in the study of which he has 

ad opportunities of experience.” —Atheneum. 

“We must offer many apologies to two other authors for the very 
cursory notice of their volumes. Our excuse must be not only want 
of space, but also the much greater value in our opinion of Mr. 
Grattan’s very remarkable work.” —Critic. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





At all the Libraries. 
THE DUDLEYS. By EDGAR DEWSLAND. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF A FIRST FAULT ; 
A TALE FOR YOUTH. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
London: James Brackwoop, Paternoster Row. 





Complete in Two Vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, Editor of “The En- 
tomologist’s Annual.” 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 2000 species, interspersed 
with observations on their peculiarities and times of appearance, 
Xc., and is illustrated with more than 200 woodcuts 


Sonn Van VYoorsr. 1, Paternoster Row 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


—+—— 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women,” &c. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





This day is published, Part I. price 1s, of 
ONCE A WEEK. 
A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE ART, SCIENCE, AND 


POPULAR INFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &e, &. 





CONTENTS. 
A Good Fight. Chapters I. to VIII. By Charles Reade. 


Snakes and their Prey. By Arthur Clarence 
Tllustrated by Charles Keene. : “haste by Joh 


ee ee Ee —— Bun — Nlustrated by John Leech. 
ni yrandmother’s ology. The Astronomer’s Discovery. Illustrated by T iel. 

Tilustrated by J. E. Millais. | Garibaldi. By A. A. inek, ee 
— of Two Acres. Chapters I. and II. By Harriet | The Spider-Crab. By Edward Jesse. 

Martineau. | The Song of Courtesy. By George Mereditl 
English Projectiles. By W. B. | by John Tenniel. be . eer 
dams. Night and Morning. Dlustrated by John Leech. 

Audun and his White Bear. By G. W. Dasent. Illus- | Sketching the Castle. Illustrated tees coum. 

,, wated by John Tenniel. — : The Queen of the Arena. Illustrated by John Leech. 
The Tail of a Tadpole; and Spontaneous Generation. By | My Friend the Governor. Ilustrated by John Tenniel, 
5 x. H. Lewes, : ’ Guests at the Red Lion. Iustrated by C. Keenc. 

Once a Week’’; and An Election Story. On the Water. Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 
Brooks. Illustrated by John Leech. An Old Church Library. By Charles Knight, 
Man among the Mammoths. With an Illustration. | Candle Making. By Dr. Wynter. 
Magenta. By Tom Taylor. Mlustrated by J. E. Millais. | Wine. By Philcenus, . 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


In Three Chapters. a 


By Shirley 


London : Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This day is published, price 1s. No. XXII. of 


VIRGINIANS. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 


TH E 


sRADBURY & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





ie 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 


—-+ 


This day is published, No. II, of 
“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
By the Author of ‘“SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &c. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with ‘ Handley Cross,”’ &c. 
With Coloured Mlustrations and Woodcuts by Joun Lexrcnr. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








This day is published, price 2s, 6d, Part VII. 0 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Volume I. is now ready, price 12s, 


THE 


Dp 


Braperry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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ARNOLD’S WORKS ON ENGLISH 1 GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS ; being a Practical Introduction to ENGLISH 
PROSE COMPOSITION: with Syntax and Exercises. By THOMAS 


KERCHEVER ARNOL D, M.A., Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridg re. 


Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; A 
MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. 
2. SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 


THE PUPIL’S BOOK. 1s. 3d. 


3. LATIN vid ENGLISH ; 


“ Spelling turned Etymology.” 4s. 6d. 


a Second Part of 





ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 


HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French lan- 
age, far superior as a school-book to any other introduction, even 
rom the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of imitation 
and repetition, which have secured for the author a reputation 
widely extended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. 
His account of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and com- 
ple Whoever thoroughly masters this Work will rarely want 
anything further on the subject.”—Atheneum. 


Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, BY M. 


DELILLE. 2s. 6d. 

2. HANDBOOK OF 
LARY. 4s. 6d. 

3. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the 
same Plan. Fourth Edition, 5s. 6d. THE KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


4. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK, contain- 
ing a SYNTAX and V “ton aaa ,and Reading Lessons and Exercises. 
8s. 6d. THE KEY, price 1s. 


READING COMPANION TO THE FIRST 


GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best German 


Authors. Second Edition, 4s. 
6. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARY. 4s. 


FRENCH VOCABU- 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo. price 3s. a New Edition of 
ENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


*.* The object of this Work (which is founded on the Ps inciples of 
imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exer- 
cises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is recom- 
mended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as a Useful 
Work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at the National 
Society's Training College at Chelsea. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivincrons, Waterloo Place; and Simrxiy, Marsmart, & Co. 
Also, by the same Author, 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s First Latin 
_ Book. In 12mo, Seventh Edition, 4s. 

BEING AN 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; 
EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE MECH ANISM OF THE LATIN 
HEXAMETER AND PENTAMETER. In 12mo. Sixth Edition, 2s. 


3. COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE 
BOOK, CONTAINING ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, ls. 


‘ x ry x ry . ~ 
4. ECLOGH OVIDIANE ; WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES, &c. Ninth Edition, 2s.6d. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacozs and 
Diatxe, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in 
America. Also, Part Il, FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. 5s. 


5. HISTORLE ANTIQUA EPITOME, FROM 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, JUSTIN, &c. With English Notes, Rules 
for Construing Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Sixth E ‘dition, 4s. 


6. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With 
Critical Questions and Answers, 1nd an Imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. Third Edition, in 12mo. 4s, 





In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. the Second Edition of 


ANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 

AND HISTORY. pele cpcyeaey Translated from the 

German of Piitz, by the Rey. R. B. PAUL, M.A., and edited by the 
late Rey. THOMAS KERCHE VER ARNOL D, M.A. 


Also, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK OF MEDIZVAL HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY, 4s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF 
AND GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 6d. 


“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceeding 
simplicity, the excellent order with which they are arranged, the 
completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy and 
elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They have 
this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate—that 
they bring down their respective subjects to the very latest period, 
and present us with the results of the most recent investig ations of 
the critics and antiquaries by whom they have been discussed.’ 
Dublin Review. 


MODERN HISTORY 


Rivinctons, Waterloo Place, 





In 8yo. price 5s. 6d. the Eighth Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


*,” The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he 


Now ready, cloth, price 1s. 


"THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. A Compendium of 
Sacred and Church History for School Children. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe." 


London: J. & C, Mozter, 6, Paternoster Row. 





can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to late simple 
sentences after given examples, and with given words; the principles 

trusted to being princi x those of ne and very frequent 
repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Voc and an Exercise 
Book ; and is used at all, or nearly all, the ‘Public i¢ Schools. 


Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND PART OF THE ABOVE 
WORK (ON THE PARTICLES). In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Sixth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 65 6d. 


4, THE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; 


of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Fourth Edition, 5s. 


on the Plan 





HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES.—FOURTH 
EDITI 


IN. 


In 8yo. price 15s. the Fourth Edition of 
OMERI ILIAS; THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


from a carefully corrected Text; with copious ENGLISH 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, the Manners 
and Customs, the M forge tf and Anti wae of the Heroic Ages. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE +, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; and formerly one of the hastens of Christ’s Hospital. 


Rrivinotons ; Lonoman & Co.; Hamitton & Co.; Waitraker & 
Co.; Simpxkin, Marsnact, & Co, ; B. Fettowes; and E. WiLtiams. 





APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS, BY 
L.CONTANSEAU, PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
EAST INDIA MILITARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE. 


ONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, specially 

Tnish from the best and most recent Authorities for the use of 

py ish Persons studying French. ‘Third een thoroughly re- 
‘ost Bo. price 10s, 6d. 


THIS Dictionary is now in use 
- in the East India Military 
College, Addiscombe ; the Royal 
Military Academy, "Woolwich ; 
the Royal Military College, Sand- 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES 
FRANCAIS;a Soper selected from the best Wrench Authors 
from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. In use at Addis 
combe, Woolwich, &c. Fifth and cheaper Edition. .Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE TO FRENCH 
TRANSLATION ; aserics of Instructive and Entertaining Pieces, 
with Notes and Suggestions exhibiting a Comparison of French and 
English Idioms. Fourth Edition .................ceceeeseseet 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S COMPENDIOUS FRENCH 
GRAMMAR; with Foot-Notes, and Exercises on each Part of ree h 
and on each Rule of Syntax. Third Edition, revised 


hurst; King’s College, London ; 
Cheltenttam College; in Marl- 
borough College ; and in Chr ist’s 
Hospital, London. 


London : Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roserts. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, in square crown 8vo. with 
numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 21s. cloth. 


EAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: A 
eric °s of E xcursions by Members of the Alpine Club. _ Edited 
by JOHN BALL, M.R. *.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. 


~ pus collection of narratives | of the district. The papers are 

is of the highest interest. | written for the most part by close 
Independently of the personal | and trained observers, keenly 
interest of many of the ad- | alive to all the strange ex- 
ventures, the excursions show | periences and possible surprises 
how much has been left of of the ice-world, and able to 
actual geography of the Alpine | record them with truthfulness 
ranges, even in their best-known | and force. Many of the writers 
portions, to be filled up and | are knownas well-trained Alpine 
ascertained by English yolun- | explorers,and formerly published 
teers who go there for their | accountsofscientificand personal 
annual holiday. Mont Blanc | interest. A quict simplicity runs 
itself is not even yet thoroughly | through most of these narratives 
explored ; but the members of the of remarkable daring, which adds 
Alpine Club have contributed to | greatly to the pleasure of reading 
correct its map, and point out | them. Switzerland hardly wants 
where they hope to complete it | any additional attraction to 
still further. Even on the spot, | Englishmen, But we shall be 
the Englishman fresh from his prised if these papers do not 
chambers in the Temple or his | largely increase this summer the 
country curacy, is loo sed on as | number of candidates qualifying 
the pioneer of new routes and | themselves for coming worthy 
discoverer of new passes by the | of belonging to the Alpine Club.” 
hunters, guides, and smug gglers —Guardian. 


«= THE EIGHT SWISS MAPS, accompanied 


by a Table of the Heights of Mountains, may be had separately, 
price 3s 6d. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roperts. 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
Vy ANDERINGS IN INDIA. By JOHN 
LANG, Author of ‘ Will he Marry her?” “ Ex- Wife,” &e.,&c. 
Contains some fgets particulars, obtained by personal obser- 
vation, regarding Nana Sahib, Tantia Topee, and ‘other prominent 
characters in the late Mutiny. 


Lendon: Rovttencr, Warne, & Rovriener, Farringdon Street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


U? AMONG THE PANDIES; OR, A 
*S SERVICE AGAINST THE MU TINEERS. ly 
Lieut. V Iv I AN DERING MAJENDIE, Royal Artillery. 


London: Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovrteper, Farringdon Street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CATEC HIsy, 
‘0 THE END OF THE COMMANDMENTS. By the Autiy, 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


London: J. & C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s.; or bound in 
limp calf, 3s. 6d. 


SUNSHINE IN SICKNESS. By the Author 


of “ Pictures of the Heavens.” 
London: J. & C. Moztxy, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth. 
ICTURES OF THE HEAVENS. _ Illustrated 
by Thirty-one Diagrams of the Stars and Solar System. 
London: J. & C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Demy 18mo. price 1s. cloth limp. 
L ETTERS TO YOUNG SERVANTS. By the 
Author of “ Sunlight in the Clouds.” 
London: J. & C. Mozrey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





TALES FOR SERVANTS. By the Author of 


“ Stories and Lessons on the Catechism,” &c. 
3 vols. price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


1. EMILY THE NURSEMAID, AND EMILY 
IN HER NEW PLACE. 


2. THE UNDER-HOUSEMAID. Parts I. and 


II. together. 
3. GRAVE AND GAY. 
together. 


The above may also ibe had separately, in Six Parts, price 6d. each, 
- bound in limp cloth. 


London: J. & C. Moztry, 6, Paternoster Row. 


Parts I. and J. 





Published this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
pPoEMS. BL 
Recently published, price 3s. 6d. 

POEMS. By L. 


London: E. T. Wu1Trrexp, 178, Strand. 


Second Series, 





(CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGR APHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Now Reapy. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. | 
Bishop of Durham. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rey. W. Cureton, DD. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.D. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Chichester. Rey. Daniel Moore. 

Dean of Ely. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Carlisle. | 


IMMEDIATELY. 
Rey. Thos. Dale; Rev. W. Dalton, B.D; and Rey. J. C. M. Bellew. 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


Pp og Robinson, 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
in Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 
“Now Reapy. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce. M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder cf 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. Birmingham. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorderef 
Sir Hugh M. Cairns, M.P. Lord Wensleydale. (Hull, &e. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

The Lord Chancellor,the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-Gencral. 

Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Note . 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bor d 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITIONS. 
This day, in feap. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE 


COLOSSIANS AND THESSALONIANS. By the Rey. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
RUTH ; A CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. 
Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Arturr Sex: Virtve, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





New and Cheaper Edition. This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. By the Author 
of “ Mary Powell.” Second Edition, revised. 
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REVIEWS. 


—— 


The Military Opinions of Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B. Collected and 
Edited by Captain the Honourable George 
Wrottesley, Royal Engineers, and Aide- 
de-camp. (Bentley.) 

‘We must preface our remarks on this im- 
ortant and respectable contribution to our 

military literature, by reminding our readers 

that the bulk of its contents is very far from 
being new—some parts of it date as far 
back as 1845—and much of the remainder 
has appeared in different newspapers and 
magazines during the last five or six years. 
We do not mean to imply by these words 
that the matter contained in this volume has 
lost one tittle of its intrinsic value, but 
simply that many of the opinions expressed 
in it will no longer strike upon the public 
mind with the said startling novelty as they 

‘did when originally published. Moreover a 

considerable proportion of the work is de- 

voted toa review of our proceedings in the 

‘Crimea and in the Baltic during the late 

war. We are well aware, indeed, how 

dangerous to the public welfare is the ease 

with which recent experience on either mili- 

tary or civil subjects is forgotten by the 

multitude. Still such is the fact; and the 
consequence will be that the majority of 
readers will probably turn over such parts 
of the present work as relate to those events 
with impatience or indifference. However, 
in times like these, it is the plain duty of 
every man to help his countrymen, as far as 
in him lies, to a knowledge of the truth in 
relation to their military and naval re- 
sources. Let us know the truth first. It 
will be time enough to think of the feel- 
ings of other nations afterwards. They 
have not been so mightily polite to us that 
we are under any obligations to leave 
ow own people in ignorance for fear of 
offending them. And not only therefore does 
Sir John Burgoyne deserve our best thanks 


for the present volume, but we shall at the | 


risk of telling stale news proceed to give the 
principal points upon which he insists most 
strongly. 

_ His work is divided into three parts—1. 
Our National Defences. 2. Baltic, Turkey, 
and the Crimea. 3. General Military Sub- 
Jects. Just now, of course, the first of these 
three will be the most interesting to the 
public at large; and it is to that, therefore, 
that we shall direct the principal part of our 
remarks, England, then, says our author, 
must not trust to the enthusiasm of un- 
watned volunteers, of which all military 
€xperience has shown the inefficiency. She 
must be alert on the side of Ireland. She 
must remember that the superiority of 
British regular troops to French can only 
compensate for a certain degree of inferiority 
1 point of number. The yeomanry and 
militia will be worth very little for active 
Service in the field. Should war break out, 
it will probably be found that French 
“Rcers are better instructed in their pro- 
fession than English ones. These are the 
preliminary cautions with which Sir John 
Fmmences. But experience, we think, has 
hardly borne out the two last. At least 
some eight or ten regiments of embodied 





militia have reached quite as high a point of 
discipline as troops of the line. Nor, indeed, 
is it easy to see why all should not do the 
same, if kept together for a sufficient length 
of time. While as to the superior profes- 
sional knowledge attributed to the French 
officers, we can only say we are not aware of 
any instances in which it has been displayed, 
even where abundant opportunity was 
offered. Sir John next proceeds to consider 
the possibility of the French fleet acquiring 
such a temporary superiority in the Channel 
as would enable an invading army to cross 
unmolested. As, mutatis mutandis, the 
state of things in 1859 does not materially 
differ from what it was in 1846, we may here 
quote Sir John’s own words : 


‘* As it must necessarily be our system to have 
fleets out to watch those in the French ports, 
those fleets will be subjected to all the wear and 
tear of being at sea, while their opponents are 
quiet and safe in harbour. It may be supposed 
that the superior skill thus acquired by our 
seamen will more than compensate for this dis- 
advantage, but it exposes us to all the con- 
tingencies of being at sea, the necessity of 
occasionally sending in vessels to refit, and other 
circumstances that tend to weaken a fleet. 

‘*This state of affairs would, it is submitted, 
give possible opportunities to the enemy for 
successful manceuvres. When a fleet leaves a 
port unobserved by our blockade force, as has 
frequently occurred, there are often great doubts 
as to its destination and objects. At one time, 
on such an occasion, Lord Nelson sailed to the 
West Indies in search of a fleet that was quietly 
going up the Mediterranean. 

‘* When Buonaparte went to Egypt, in 1800, 
Lord Nelson divined his intention aright, and 
made sail for that country ; but being in advance 
of the French fleet (which had been delayed at 
Malta), he imagined that he was in error, and in 
returning passed it unobserved, and only subse- 
quently ascertained the truth, and returned once 
more to Egypt to win the battle of the Nile. 

‘* These instances prove that even an inferior 
naval force may gain certain periods of a free 
course. 

‘¢ Suppose, then, that the French have fleets of 
any given numbers of sail of the line at Toulon, 
at Brest, and at Cherbourg, and we have an equal 
force off each port to watch them; the largest 
fleet being, say at Toulon, take a favourable 
opportunity to steal out and sail direct for Brest, 
our squadron in the Mediterranean not being so 
sure of its movements as to hurry direct after 
them. 

‘When at Brest, it will at once drive off our 
very inferior force there, and be joined by its own 
squadron, and so on join that at Cherbourg; 
endeavouring to manceuvre to gain with such 
superiority of force some great advantage, or at 
least to prevent a junction between our Channel 
and Mediterranean squadrons, and at all events 
obtain a short temporary command in the Channel 
to forward the invasion, for which probably one 
week might be sufficient. 

“Tt was some manceuvre of this kind that was 
intended by Napoleon in 1804, and failed partly 
by his instructions not being attended to. 

‘* Surely it cannot be denied (without impeach- 
ing in any degree the skill and bravery of our 
navy), that there is thus a possibility of our 
yielding temporarily in one locality our naval 
sway, to which alone it appears we are to trust for 
our very existence as a nation. 

‘*Tt would be illiberal to suppose any weak- 
ness ou the part of our naval commanders, but 
without admitting the possibility of any disgrace- 
ful failure, among the contingencies by which we 
may be affected, we may calculate on not having 
always a Nelson to command every fleet requiring 
intelligence and decision. 

‘* It would be injustice to our seamen to con- 
sider that the victories they had won could have 
been obtained without considerable efforts ; and 
where great efforts are necessary, the opponent 


must be admitted to be powerful, and there 
| must be a consequent possibility of failure ; and 
one such, even though partial, may lead to 
destruction.” 

The scale on which Sir John proposes that 
we should arm ourselves against these 
formidable possibilities, shows how public 
opinion has developed within the last 
thirteen years : 

“1. A large increase of our regular army. 

‘2. The immediate preparation and constant 
maintenance of ample military equipments of the 
best description. 

‘© 3. The organization of the militia during 
peace, in a state for being very rapidly assembled 
and equipped whenever necessary. 

‘* 4. The protection of some leading points by 
fortifications, particularly on the coasts, with some 
such defence at every port in proportion to its 
importance, from a small battery to defend the 
entrance of those of minor consequence, to the 
surrounding in strength of our great arsenals. 
It is not for me, in this place, to enter into 
details ; but, subject to higher authority, | would 
say, that our regular army should never in peace 
consist of less than 30,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, in Great Britain, that could be collected 
as an available reserve independent of what is 
required at different stations, including Ireland : 
that is (allowing for wants in the colonies), an 
absolute increase of at least that amount to our 
present army. 

““That such force should be so formed by 
regiments or battalions of small peace strength, 
as to become a ready nucleus for doubling it 
quickly on the breaking out of war, or necessity 
for arming ; as it ought not to be less than 60,000 
at such an emergency. 

“*This, with the militia, would make us feel 
secure,—would enable us to reinforce any threat- 
ened colonies, to trust our fleets away occasionally 
for important objects ; and would even instil into 
foreign powers some little dread of what might 
happen to them at their own homes, by an offensive 
movement on our part,—would tend to check their 
pugnacious dispositions, and afford us a powerful 
support in negotiation.” 

No one who now “ goes in” for “ national 
defences,” at all, thinks of rating our 
necessary standing army at less than 100,000 
men. Even Mr. Horsman demands 100,000 
men. So much for the effect of a military 
despotism carried on for 10 years in our own 
immediate neighbourhood. In other respects 
Sir John’s recommendations coincide pretty 
much with what all sensible men aden 
ledge to be our only condition of security. 
We need not point out to our readers that 
the necessity for attending to them has been 
multiplied twentyfold since the passages 
we have quoted were first written. 

In Chapter IIL. entitled “The Military 
Condition of Great Britain,” we find some 
remarks singularly applicable to the present 
moment. Sir John ridicules the notion of 
our alarming the French by the exhibition of 
warlike propensities, or the rehabilitation of 
our marine and army. It is so obvious, as 
he truly says, that we have everything to 
lose by war and nothing to gain; so clear 
that our military resources even when equal 
to the purposes of self-defence, are ludicrously 
inadequate to purposes of aggression: so 
manifest therefore that any increased activity 
in these departments could spring only from 
a conviction of our own defencelessness, and 
not from any ambitious designs upon our 
neighbour, that any affectation of jealousy 
on their part must arise from the desire to 
keep us at a disadvantage. ‘The improbability 
that England should entertain any aggressive 
designs against France is indeed admitted in 
the Reports of the French Engineers. But the 





article just published in the Moniteur shows 
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that this exquisite absurdity of attributing 
actively hostile designs to Hngland is still 
traded on in France by those who wish to 
sustain the popular excitement, and excuse 
the maintenance of her prodigious and costly 
armaments. The following remarks are so 
just and pertinent, and at the same time 
so temperate, that we shall extract them 
entire : 


“The third objection is, that this is altogether | 
a false alarm, founded on an assumption that the | 


French have a desire to attack us, of which there 
are no signs whatever; on the contrary, it is 
asserted that they are 
advantage of encouraging peaceful and commercial 


relations with us, while facetious remarks are | 
added, founded on visits to friends and congenial | 


spirits in Paris, on the impossibility of discover- 
ing in the French any bug-a-boo propensities to 
come over to England for the purpose of killing 
and eating us. 

‘‘ This is begging the question altogether, under 
an implication that the alarm applies to cireum- 
stances of the immediate period; and if so, it 
might be reasonably answered that there is no 
appearance of our being assailed ; but it is not so, 
the blot is one of long standing, and may be hit at 
any time hereafter if precautions are not taken ; 
and perhaps the most appropriate time for 
avoiding misconception and the appearance of 
contemplating hostilities, would be that when 
there is not the slightest motive for difference 
between us. 

‘¢ But I cannot agree in opinion with those who 
lay so much stress on the harmless inoffensive 
disposition of the French nation. 

‘* Without by any means supposing that they 
are always anxiously looking out for occasion to 
quarrel, or that they would at this moment be at 
all desirous of doing so, I believe them to be 
naturally irritable, sensitive, ambitious, and not 
at all averse to war ; and with many old antipathies 
and jealousies rankling in their minds against 
Great Britain. Nor can it be supposed that 
should an opportunity arise, they would not be 
desirous to wipe off the recollection of the promi- 
nent wet we took in reducing the power to which 
they had been raised by Napoleon. 

‘* There are many indications of the existence of 
such feelings, which ought to carry far more 
weight than any conclusions to be drawn from 
partial, friendly, and commercial meetings. 

“‘There are the frequent outpourings of the 
French press in this strain, whenever any dis- 
cussions arise between us, breathing animosity 
and defiance, a sure indication of popular feeling. 
The unsettled state of affairs in France for the 
last two years has weakened these sentiments, or 
rather has repressed the expression of them ; but 
we cannot suppose them to have been so suddenly 
and miraculously subdued that we may not anti- 
cipate their renewal when the government shall be 
again sufficiently settled, and the two countries 
may have matters of more or less consequence at 
issue,” 

To this last remark it may be added that 
it is rather inconsistent in us who attach so 
much importance to the opinions of our own 
press to affect such an utter contempt for 
the sentiments of the French journals. At 
all events we must consider this: either 
their denunciations of England are sponta- 
neous, or the result of dictation. If the 
former, they show the feeling of the people, 
and if the latter they show the feeling of the 
Government. We may despise the journalists 
who are merely the mouth-pieces of one man, 
and we may indignantly refuse to believe 
that they represent the feelings of the nation, 
but that only throws us back upon a still 
more unpleasant alternative; for if they 
express the disposition of the Emperor him- 
self, what becomes of all his boasted friend- 
ship for this country, and of the security in 
Weg we lap ourselves upon the strength 
of itt 


sensible of the great | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





In his chapter on Militia and Volunteers 
Sir John puts forward one statement which 
will, we dare say, not a little astonish many 
of his readers. That is, that 


“It is quite a delusion to suppose that the 


| character of the general face of the country in 


England affords peculiar facilities for defence, and 
particularly for ‘harassing an enemy by an armed 
population and irregulars.’ The roads are abundant 


and good, so that combined movements may be | 
regulated in an infinite variety ; the hedge-rows, | 


from which so much advantage is expected for 
defence, afford no real obstacle, but would act as 
a screen to those movements ; all thisis decidedly 


in favour of the well-organised army. The columns | 
of the enemy would be brought to bear on the | 
direction that their general thought most desirable, | 
and would penetrate with the greatest ease through | 


the scattered lines of irregulars. Even supposing 
that the latter knew where the attack would be 
made, and accumulated their forces there, the 
regular troops, in addition to their superiority as 
soldiers, can, by their compact order, always 
absolutely bring greater mwmbers into action, 
within a limited front, than their opponents ;— 
thus they would make their passage through, and 
appearing in the rear of the broken intervening 
masses, would throw them into utter panic and 
confusion—so much for the front :—no subsequent 
attack upon the flanks and rear of disciplined 
troops, who have been so far successful, would be 
possible ; it is some time before the dispersed and 
alarmed bodies that have had their first confidence 
and hopes crushed, can be collected for acting in 
this manner ; flying corps are left to counteract 
them, in force regulated according to the necessity 
of the case; these are supported, from time to 
time, by the reinforcements on their way to join 
the army in front, and thus would make effective 
occasional impression. 

‘‘A few military executions on persons and 
property of offending districts, (a system always 
adopted in war against an armed population,) 
would add greatly towards freeing the invader 
from these annoyances.” 


Mr. Russell, we observe, in his little work 
upon Rifle Corps, makes the same remark 
about our woods and hedge-rows; and no 
doubt the modern class of projectiles are 
much better adapted to clear away skir- 
mishers from the front or flanks of an ad- 
vancing army than such as our artillery were 
restricted to in the period of the Peninsular 
war. But among men not too densely packed 
in a thick cover, the casualties inflicted by 
shells would be wholly insufficient to create 
anything like a panic, while the loss in- 
flicted upon a column winding along one of 
our narrow roads, by riflemen posted in a 
sloping wood, would be something enor- 
mous. Occasionally no doubt a body ofthem 
would be surprised and cut to pieces, but 
we must continue to believe that local corps, 
of whom a certain portion would always be 
well acquainted with the ground, would be 
able to avail themselves both of hedge-rows 
and woods to a very considerable extent. 

The portions of the present volume which 
relate to the Russian War, and to general 
military questions, will be found valuable, 
but do not present sufficient novelty to 
justify our adverting to them in detail. We 
have preferred to give the result of this able 
and experienced officer’s meditation on that 
intensely interesting topic, which is just now 
being discussed universally. 

We are very well aware of the dangers to 
be apprehended from an excessive panic. 
When their own fears have induced people 
to do what was necessary to insure their 
safety, they are apt to imagine that the 
previous alarm was unfounded. We must 
never, therefore, lose sight of the chance of 
a re-action more fatal in its effects than even 








| the apathy from which it is now sought to. 


awaken us. But still the one peril is remote ; 
| the other is close at hand. And it is on} 
| fair to the British people that when they 
| listen to the harangues of the ultra Peace 
Party, they should be in full possession of 
the facts of the case, and know exactly what 
risk they run in suffering themselves to be 
persuaded. With an imaginary danger on 
one hand, and actual reduction of taxation on 
the other, none can doubt the decision at 
which the British taxpayer would arrive. It 
is only just, therefore, to let him see that the 
danger is not “ imaginary,” and then he may 
please himself. The Emperor of the French 
has just announced his intention of reducing 
| both his army and navy. If he really does 


| this, we shall attribute it to our vote of 
twenty-three millions, and to our almost 
universal rifle brigades. 








Tobacco: its History, Associations, and Mu- 
nufacture. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


EARNESTNESS is a good thing, but of all 
people on the earth who make the least 
worthy use of it, “ whole-hog” people are the 
individuals. As a protest against one class 
of these intolerants, Mr. Fairholt hands us 
his capital, well-considered, and unpretend- 
ing apology for the use of tobacco, or rather 
his verdict in its favour. There are many 
who will condemn this work as useless; but 
at such Mr. Fairholt can afford to laugh, 
knowing as he does that while he applauds 
tobacco, he is not rancorously inclined 
against those who declare it one of the 
abominations—those entirely total ab- 
stainers who, with their abolition of flesh, 
fermented liquors, and tobacco, would reduce 
poor humanity to the enjoyments of a cow— 
consumption of mild vegetables, with a run in 
the fields for diversion. But the compa- 
rison is unjust, cows are seldom tyrannical; 
| “ whole-hog” people are never otherwise. 
They would interfere with the liberty of 
| the subject, as witness the permissive oe 
| Liquor Bill; they would have all as they are, 
| or all naught. In fact, unconstitutional as the 
| tribe evidently is, it is an abomination of 
itself, and this must be an infinite consola- 
‘tion to those sinners who, amongst other 
| crimes, look on tobacco as an innocent luxury. 
| Let men talk against the tobacco plant as 
| much as they like, it will probably continue 
_ to solace men, and even women, till the final 
trumpet sounds. How long the world has 
| blessed the leaf and its near relations, it is 
beyond the power of history to say. All 
| nations seem to have had their tobaccona- 
| lian propensities evoked in some way, 80 
| perhaps the filthy habit of smoking may be 
|as much an instinct as a reason; and m 
‘order to prove the proposition, it has 
| recently been proved beyond a doubt that 
a pipe aids digestion so far, that when 
the salivary glands begin their work, con- 
sequent upon the first few whiffs, the gastric 
juice responds, digestion is accelerated, and 
dyspepsia, the abhorred of all men, driven 
‘triumphantly away. Smoke!—we believe 
Job smoked under his afflictions, though the 
fact has not been mentioned in his history. 
True, kings, emperors, sultans, and czars 
have condemned smoke; but it still issues 
from men’s mouths, a triumphant and daily 
| evidence that the will of the world is higher 
than that of —— As for the condemna- 





tion of the habit by that most delectable of 


monarchs, James the First, it must be a 
great source of satisfaction to every well- 
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constituted smoker that his very doubtful | 
majesty never at any time courted the ac- | nations is infinitely instructive and amusing, | 


quaintance of an honest pipe. Mr. Fairholt 
has entered upon his subject in the most 
delightfully earnest manner ; he has left 
no branch unexplored, and we have a 
good, clever, antiquarian, gossiping book, 
which will be read with pleasure by many 
—even children will be delighted with the 
hundred quaint and capital woodcuts with 
which the author has enlivened his pages. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| better than his daily friend and silent com- 


First we have the plant considered, then its | 


growth in America, followed by its culture 
in Europe and its literary associations ; 
then follows a chapter on tobacco-pipes, &c.; 
while the book is concluded with a couple 
of chapters on snuffs, and the manufacture 
and consumption of tobacco generally. We 
might have English tobacco it seems, for in 
his first chapter Mr. Fairholt says : 

“The tobacco plant would grow freely in Great 
Britain, if government would allow its cultivation ; 
it is now the policy to prohibit it, for the benefit 
of our colonies, whose trade with the mother 
country would be seriously damaged but for these 
restrictions. It was at one time extensively 
cultivated in the North-riding of Yorkshire ; but 
in the early part of the reign of George IIL, 
penalties were inflicted on the growers, to the 
amount of 30,000/., and the tobacco publicly 
burned.” 

This home tobacco is much milder than 
the American, but we presume that both 
plants would receive the condemnation of 

“Some opponents (and all ‘worshipful men,’ 
who write M.D. after their names, and are greatly 
in earnest) ; they find every disease under the sun 
originating in tobacco-smoke. Others (equally 
good men, who also dignify their patronymics with 
a sprinkling of additional letters never given at 
christenings) declare as loudly in its favour, and 
quote quite as many instances of good resulting 
from the practice.” 

However, Mr. Fairholt himself admits : 

“There is no doubt that tobacco, if much used 
by persons of lethargic temperament, is bad from 
the very nature of the herb, but ‘ your hot and 
sanguine temper’ may be much improved thereby.” 


Of the history of tobacco we are told, 
amongst much interesting matter : 

“Tt was in the first week of November, 1492, 
that Europeans first noted the Indian custom 
of tobacco-smoking. ‘The two sailors sent by 
Columbus to explore Cuba returned to the ships 
of their great commander, and told this among 
other things new and strange. They found the 
natives carried with them a lighted firebrand, and 
puffed smoke from their mouths and noses; this 
their European notions led them to conclude was 
some mode of perfuming themselves. A more 
Intimate acquaintance with the natives taught 
them that it was certain leaves of a herb rolled up 
in the dried leaves of the maize or Indian corn, 
that they thus burned, and inhaled the smoke. 
It was a novelty to the Spaniards, but it was an 
ancient and familiar custom with the natives.” 


The mode in which the “natives” smoked 
Was through the nostrils, and with a pipe in 
the shape of a Y, the foot being held over 
the burning leaves, a most uneconomical 
mode of procedure tobe sure. These natives 
also snuffed, for 


, In the narrative of the second voyage of 
Columbus in 1494, we are informed by Roman 
Pane, the friar who accompanied him, that the 
herb was reduced to a powder, which ‘they take 
through a cane half a cubit long; one end of this 
they place in the nose, and the other upon the 
powder, and so draw it up, which purges them 
very much,’ This is the earliest notice of snuff 
taking ; and its effects upon the Indians in both 
instances seem to have been more violent and 
peculiar than upon Europeans since.” 





The information respecting the pipes of all | 


and granted the theory that the character- 
istics of nations are shown in the minutest 
trifles, we should not hesitate to say that | 
these pipes as surely illustrate the nations 
to which they belong as any historian can | 
desire. And why should it not be so? The 
pipe is the daily friend of man at his 
most thoughtful hour or hours; in whom 


panion can man confide? Here are drawings 
of pipes of the American Indian; in every | 
case the illustrated bowl is taken from the | 
world in which he lives—the beaver, the 
wild cat, or the birds of the forest about him. 
Then turn to the French pipes; what meets 
the eye? The nobler specimens are figures 
of Liberty, Victory, bombshells; while the too 
common evidences of French life may be 
found moulded in terra-cotta, and stuck in 
the mouth of many a young Frenchman— 
the designs of which Mr. Fairholt would no 
more desire to reproduce in his book than 
he would contemplate taking the Straits of 
Dover at abound. However, he has given 
us some of the more delicate of the French 
productions, characterised by the witty 
quaintness which is illustrative of the purer 
qualities of a Frenchman. When we come 
to the German pipes, behold we are at once 
metaphysical; lines of beauty in the stems 
must be found, exquisite bowls, scientific 
arrangements of all the parts, while Ger- 
man thought is illustrated in the shape 
of death’s heads, &c. Meanwhile, how go 
the English pipes? So please you, they 
are for use—not show, there is the yard 
of clay, and there is the unpretending cutty. 
Why Mr. Fairholt gives us but one genuine 
English fancy pipe, and how fully it illus- 
trates our theory of national characteristics 
even in pipes, is shown when we state that 
this fancy favourite is—a HAMMER. Our 
national plainness in the matter of pipes 
could not furnish a daily satirist for the use 
of the British army when the Duke of Wel- 
lington cannonaded against its tobacco. The 
English vendors had to go to St. Omer for 
help, and to this place we owe that insulting 
but at the time consoling pipe wherein the 
head of the great duke is made a tobacco re- 
ceptacle and the primary part of the stem is 
formed by a private “taking a sight” at the 
great general behind his grace’s back. And 
as if to still further illustrate that much. | 
mentioned theory of ours, the Irish favourite 
is a fiddle, the Eastern pipe is the most 
luxurious in the world, the poor Egyptian | 
bears the symbols of the old, mystic, and | 
oppressive religion round about his tobacco; | 
while the Spaniard abjures the pipe as a com- 
mon machine and prefers the eminently 
coquettish and effective cigarette. 





To Mr. Fairholt’s snuff chapters we say | 
“hold ;” but we must offer a tribute of praise | 
to the clearly-written and final chapter on the 
manufacture and consumption of the weed | 
its enemies call the noxious. 


Nor can we conclude this notice without 
quoting from the inscription, and we do so 
heartily recommending the volume to all 
good smokers : 


“Tobacco has not that charm for me that you 
and others find in it. But I hope these pages will 
show that I have no narrow notions on a pleasure 
in which I cannot participate ; but rather an honest 
detestation of that want of Christian tolerance 
which has induced some persons to denounce 
a harmless indulgence as if it were a moral 
evil.” 





Women, Past ond Present. By John Wade. 
(Charles Skeet.) 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
(Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.) 

Tue Woman Question is becoming a positive 

nuisance. It is the theme of the day, con- 


| sequently turned to account by all the hire- 


lings and scribblers of current literature in 


| want of ideas, and on the look out to coin 


any floating extravagance into pence. It is 
really nothing more than this which impels 
half the writers to take up the subject. 
Very few of them care anything about 
woman’s rights or wrongs at all, fewer still 


| have the smallest respect for her character, 
| or sympathy with her position; not one man 


in a hundred understands her needs, not 
one in a thousand her nature. But it is the 
fashionable subject, par eacellence, and every 
petty paper-stainer must have his say— 
seasoning his feeble pages with sarcasm, 
sentimentality, or coarseness, according to 
his humour, and the greater or less degree 
of mental refinement that he may possess. 
The women fighters for this ill-understood 
cause, are for the most part the least 
objectionable. They are in earnest, and 
however silly some of them may be, their 
very fanaticism renders their advocacy re- 
spectable, and atones for a great deal that 
is either trivial or absurd :—the absurdest 
thing of all being that they talk instead of 
acting, and claim leave to do that which no 
one dreams of forbidding. But if the women 
are only barely tolerable when clamouring 
for the rights which they might take at once 
if strong, temperate, and united, the men 
who side with them, or against them, who 
touch the subject in any way indeed, generally 
manage to make themselves’ thoroughly 
detestable. And whether it is Michelet, with 
his unctuous sentimentality and degrading 
materialism, or Mr. Wade, perter, more 
vulgar, and less original, we are equally 
disgusted. The one revolts, the other 
annoys; the one is loathsome and unclean, 
the other irritating and offensive ; the one is 
as indecent as a harlequin standing on the 
boards of a theatre, and lecturing on anatomy 
and physiology to the indiscriminate audience 
of a theatre; while the other is simply 
indelicate, as a vulgar ill-bred fellow is in- 
delicate when he handles, coarsely and flip- 
pantly,that which demands careful and tender 
treatment. Had Mr. Wade been content to 
confine himself to the historical view of 
woman’s condition, which he adopted in the 
first part of his wretched production, he might 
not have made such a very bad book. We 
should have pardoned his inevitable offences 
against good taste for the sake of the infor- 


| mation he might have stored together; and 


though he could not possibly have written a 
pleasant or judicious work, he might have 
done infinitely less badly than at present. 
But when he abandoned his only safe ground 
of fact, and took to the metaphysical subtle- 
ties of woman’s nature, he shot out into rapids 
dangerous even to the most practised, but 
fatal to one so coarse and clumsy as he. We 
put it to the judgment of our readers whe- 
ther they have ever read anything much 
more vulgar than this? We suppress what 
goes before as being vastly too equivocal for 
general reading : 

‘* Without dwelling further on a topic upon 
which it is so easy to say too much, it may be 
safely concluded that the privilege exercised by 
men in making the first offer is one of legitimate 
growth, and accordant with nature’s design. But 
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prior to a written or verbal disclosure, a judicious 
suitor will have had some ground of encourage- 
ment. Some, indeed, think all prudence and 
even calculation alien to affairs of the heart. 
Cowley says, — 
* I could not love, I’m sure, 
One who in love were wise.’ 

However this may be, it certainly is best, if pos- 
sible, to avoid the pain of a refusal, and against 
which a party may mostly assure himself by some 
indication or mark of preference that his overture 
is likely to be favourably received. An earnest of 
this kind it is easy to perceive and not mistake, 
unless the suitor has been entangled in the meshes 
of a flirt, whose words and actions are purposely 
intended as an ignis fatuus to conceal her thoughts, 
like those of diplomatic intriguers. But sup- 
posing the declaration made, and, in legal phrase, 
filed, the mode of carrying forward the suit and 
strengthening this first lodgment in the heart of a 
fair one is next to be considered. 

When an author writes of a lover as “a 
party,” we may conscientiously cut all further 
acquaintance with him; and when he gives 
as his specifics against domestic troubles the 
following very recondite recipes, we may be 
excused if we think his knowledge of human 
nature on a par with his knowledge of clas- 
sical English : 

‘*Only one or two further reflections will be 
subjoiged bearing on the felicities of the married 
state. A good rule in conjugal fellowship is to 
trample out at once, ere it rise into a flame, any 
spark of anger, jealousy, or mistrust about 
nothing. For grave transgressions, before you 
cherish a particle of belief in them, have positive 
proof of their existence ; and do not rely on in- 
ferential or constructive testimony, based on no 
better proof perhaps than a little playful flirtation, 
dubious appearances, hints, inuendoes, or un- 
worthy authority. 

“It is folly to persist in any act, however 
trivial, known to be disagreeable, and which may 
be indulged in by one party to the annoyance of 
the other, from mere contradictory humour or 
provoking spirit, till at length it begets fixed 
dislike. 

‘*] shall conclude with a soothing rule. If you 
find yourself, without apparent cause, in a jangled, 
irritable, uneasy state of mind, and can discover 
no fault or negligence through which the virulence 
may escape, the best way is to try some favourite 
air, or,—if too thoroughly sour and gangrene for 
vocal harmony,—the guitar or violin ; or follow 
the example of Bishop Ullathorne, who used to 
blow a cloud to ‘smother his matrimonial vexa- 
tions.’ ” 

Though the book assumes to deal with 
woman historically as well as ewsthetically, 
and thus does actually offer us a tangible 
series of anecdotes and facts, yet they are 
all so worn-out and threadbare that none but 
a very young or ill-informed person could 
find novelty or pleasure in them. ‘To show 
that the ancient Easterns did manual labour, 
and drew water from the wells, we have the 
story of Rebecca; that they had certain dark 
notions of decency we are treated to Gyges 
and Candaules, with a set-off in the custom 
of self-dedication to Mylitta and her service, 
once in the life of every Babylonian woman ; 
that the Egyptians were freer than many 
other Easterns, we have the stories of “ Mrs. 

Potiphar” as he calls her, and Pharoah’s 
daughter—but not a word of what the hiero- 
glyphs and papyritell us ; that Roman ladies 
were once virtuous we have Lucretia and Vir- 
ginia, and that they afterwards became pro- 
fligate the anecdotes of Vistella’s application 
and Paulina’s net-work, and that captive 
women were dealt with as harshly as captive 
men, the dragging in triumph of Zenobia, 
bound to the wheels of Aurelian’s car. 
Nothing fresher than these stale old instances 





though, indeed, he has one original feature, 
which is his extraordinary want of perception 
of chronological harmonies. Thus, in among 
his pratings about what the Roman ladies 
did and what they did not, he introduces 
Mrs. Henry Baring’s headress at the court 
of George IV., and Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
gown, worth 100,000/., which was worn at a 
queen’s ball and shown to Thomas Moore. 
When speaking of Pope and Lady Mary he 
must needs skip down a hundred and ten 
odd rounds of the ladder of time and pounce 
upon Madeline Smith and the unfortunate 
L’Angelier, while the late demur of the 
Houses to give a niche to Cromwell prefaces 
those old stories about the “'l'wickenham 
Swan and the Eastern Peri.” Farther on, 
the causes of the Affghan war, Mr. Murray’s 
quarrel with the Persian court, and Tourne- 
fort’s being allowed to see only the arm of a 
sick lady of the harem, come in bunglingly 
and badly at the end of a chapter devoted to 
“Females of the primitive ages.” Decidedly 
Mr. Wade has not much power of sequential 
reasoning. Desultory, huddled together 
without regard to continuity of subject, in- 
ference, or harmony, he pours out the con- 
tents of a mere rag-bag of assertions, 
wherein not one piece is in accord with the 
rest. What has the history or character of 
Marlborough, his meannesses, and his riches, 
to do with a book on woman’s condition? 
How can Dr. Johnson’s bearishness, dirt, 
tea-drinking, superstition, and temper, throw 
light on the same subject ? Does it greatly 
aid the student of female character to learn 
that Mrs. Thrale married Mr. Piozzi, 
travelled a long time abroad with him, and 
loved him as old women do love second 
husbands P—that Beau Nash made Bath the 
standard of etiquette ?—that Dr. Darwin was 
born at Newark in 1731, and wrote many 
works, of which certain principles have re- 
appeared in “The Vestiges of Creation” P— 
that Dr. Aikin wrote “The Natural History 
of the Year,’ and that Horace Walpole 
dined at Baron d’Holbach’s, with seven-and- 
twenty atheists? Then again what extra- 
ordinary ideas of “green old age” he 
must have, when he can quote Mrs. Cent- 
livre, dying at the age of forty-four, 
Mrs. Sheridan at that of forty-seven, Mrs. 
Macready at fifty-three, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe at sixty, as some among other in- 
stances of the longevity of female writers. 
Altogether, a more trivial, clap-trap sort 
of book was never put together; and what 
with the triteness of the facts, the feeble 
poverty of the reasoning, and the coarseness 
and indelicacy of the would-be physiological 
assertions, we have rarely had a more dis- 
agreeable work to deal with. When the 
woman question has fallen as low as this, we 
trust it has fallen altogether; and that the 
world may have a respite from one of the 
silliest of the crazes incidental to bewildered 
human intellects. Our own hope is, that 
women may be suffered to live in peace, 
and induced to act the noble lives they and 
their partisans are so fond of talking about. 
No one hinders any display of courage, 
daring, constancy, intellect, originality, art, 


women could act for themselves, they might, 
and would; for moral slavery cannot exist 
where there is moral power; and when they 
are fit to assume larger responsibilities, and 
wield wider influence, not all the marriage 
laws of Christendom will keep them down, 
or prevent their standing in the place to 
which their own nobleness will entitle them. 





does Mr. Wade serve up to his readers; 


or power, which they please to show. If 





than is presented by the modest, lady-like, 
and really valuable volume named second at 
the head of this article to that which we 
have just dismissed. It ought to be in every 
young woman’s hand; it will teach her how 
to think and how to act. We are glad to 
see it in this standard library. 








Lyrics of Life. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Author of “Eric.” (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


An’ elegant scholarly taste is everywhere 
observable throughout this volume. Poetry 
and scholarship are, however, very distinct 
and very different things. “ Poeta nascitur 
et fit” is our motto. The poet must be born 
before he can be made; the gift, the faculty 
divine, must be apparent before it becomes 
worth while to cultivate it. Culture adds 
grace to power; but no amount of culture 
will create the power itself. We confess that 
whenever we see a volume of. verse which 
bears distinct evidence of high training, of 
culture pushed as far as it may be pushed, 
without detriment to the native forces which 
give it life, it always becomes an interesting 
question to ascertain how much of the charm 
which such a work possesses is attributable 
to native power, and how much to culture— 
how much is owing to nature and how much 
to art. 

We believe that in the case of Mr. Farrar, 
we have a true poet, albeit not a very 
strong one, perhaps. We have much of the 
languor of Tennyson, without much of his 
witching power; some of the love of com- 
pound epithets for which Keats was remark- 
able, and not very much of the curiosa 
felicitas of diction, which relieved that 
peculiarity, and rendered it not only tolerable 
but sometimes delightful. Mr. Farrar is not, 
however, destitute of native energy. Proofs of 
this flash out of almost every page. Delicate 
and dainty beauties, whose beauty is not all 
owing to mere culture, are to be found in 
very many of the poems in this volume. 

Here and'there, too, we notice a certain 
unity pervading some of the poems, which 
gives promise of high excellence. A certain 
sentiment is announced as the guiding prin- 
ciple of the poem ; that sentiment—be it one 
of gloom or gladness—rings melodiously in 
every line, and clothes itself in every epithet, 
from first to last. A sample of what we 
mean, in which a sad, forlorn tone of regret 
breathes over the whole piece, is to be found 
on page 90. We give it in its entirety: 

Once more my steps are towards you, oh my love, 
Though our friends know not that amid the hopes 
That lead me hither thou art of the chief. 

But ’tis the last look, Lilian, and fear not 

I will betray the secret; when thy hand 

Thrills me to rapture, as the musical wind 

Wakes rapture in the —— of Afolus, 

I will return the touch indifferently, 

And only greet thee with a common phrase 


Of coldness ;—I am nothing unto you, 
Though you are more than all the world to me. 


A last look, and my love for evermore 

Shall lie deep-buried in my inmost soul . 
In silence :—wherefore should my own sad life 
Throw shadows on the loveliness of thine ? 

For thee the long day passes in the glow 

Of warm and sunny summer ;—and for me— 
Enough !—for I am nothing unto you, 

Though you are more than all the world to me! 


Help me, oh God! oh, help me to forget, 
Forget, and sprinkle with Lethean dews 

The faded purple of the hopes I had. 

Why should I wail infructuous in the dank 

Chil darkness? Ah! I will not, for the strength 
Comes o’er me! I will Jive once more, and cry 
With the frank courage of a manlier heart, 
Farewell! for I am nothing unto you, ; 
Though you are more than all the world to me‘ 





We can scarcely find a greater contrast 





A still more striking instance of what we 
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mean is the little poem, entitled “ Unde Faces 
Veniunt :” 

O thou art lovelier than a swan that floats 

Rose-dyed with sunset down a silver stream ;— 

Yet ’tis not for thy beauty that I love. 


O thou art innocent as childhood is, 

When childhood’s tiny hand first draws the blue 
Bright curtains of its antenatal heaven ; 

Yet tis not for thine innocence I love. 


O thou art gentle as the light of stars 

That sleeps immirrored on a tropic sea, 

With green shores sloping to its purple wave ; 

Yet ’tis not for thy gentleness I love. 

Then wherefore do I love? I cannot tell 

More than the flower can, when its drooping leaves 

Turn to the light, or more than can the pearl, 

That in the rosy sundew sleeps at noon, 

Why in the rosy moss it sleeps at noon :— 

And yet I love thee with a perfect love, 

And will do, Lillyblossom, to the end. 

There is nothing very profound, either in 
thought or in feeling, in the volume before 
us. The stream of poetry meanders on 
pleasantly enough, calmly enough, between 
the verdant slopes of midway banks; seldom 
tortured into noise by stedfast rocks ; seldom 
startled into welcome dissonance by sudden 
falls and cataracts; but always still, and 
often monotonous in the measured music of 
its march. We find in these poems no echo 
of the wild wants of these times. The 
popular heart, with all its lusty longings, has 
no utterance here. There is little with which 
the men and women of the present day will 
once, and for ever, heartily sympathise; and 

‘on the other hand, there is still less with 
which those who lead exceptional lives—the 
poet, the philosopher, the profound thinker 
—will seek to adapt to their own peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. Nevertheless, the volume 
has a vitality of its own, and pulses with a 
quiet fire, which is none the less poetical 
because it is quiet. 

Echoes of older authors abound. And yet 
we should be sorry to bring the charge of 
plagiarism against Mr. Farrar, on this 
account. Every poet must be, to a certain 
extent, a plagiarist. The poet is not a 
creator, in the absolute sense. He must 
have materials before he can begin to build. 
He is the fashioner of results, not the creator 
of elements—the builder of glorious forms 
and fabrics, not the maker of the stones and 
materials of which they consist. He throws 
existing materials into moulds of his own, 
and brings forward a bright progeny of novel 
beauty. In writing a new poem it is not 
necessary that he should eliminate a new 
language in which to clothe its thoughts, 
nor isit necessary that all the ideas, embodied 
in his verse, should be absolutely new ; it is 
enough that he re-fashions, re-moulds—no 
matter whether that which is thus operated 
upon, by the inner fires of genius, be mate- 
rial ‘gathered from the external universe, or 
impressions which have been received in the 
world of books; so long as the poet gives us 
something new and beautiful, it is not our 
business to inquire how this result has been 
obtained. 

The plagiarist, in the ordinary sense, is no 
poet at all. He fashions no new forms, 
builds no new temples, rounds no new pro- 
portions into shapely harmony, but vilely 
steals the workmanship of others, and adapts 
it to his own uses. Not his, either the 
creative fire or the moulding genius. He 
has stolen all that he gives us, and therefore 

© gives us nothing new. This cannot be 
said of Mr. Farrar. We hear the tones of 
his favourite bards in his verses; but they 
are modulated to an individual cadence, by 
1S Own musical faculty; we find some 

familiar forms, but they are clothed by a 

new expression. 


Mr. Farrar has his faults, which are very 


obvious. His favourite word, which occurs 
andcircumstances,is the word“ splendorous;” 
and he is evidently determined that his poetry 
shall be “splendorous” too. He selects, 
deliberately, the west, when it is bathed in 
sunset, because it is “ splendorous,” gives 
the “ laughter of the sea,” in a“ splendorous” 
humour, also; and touches on all themes 
that naturally take the hues of the peacock 


“ splendorous.” 
overdo this. 
glare, and long for the homely, the quiet, 
the sincere—for the rough word and the 
honest heart. We are not contented to be 


and long for something more tangible than a 
summer-day’s dream, particularly when the 
dream is nothing, and the language in which 
it is described is all. Proud as Mr. Farrar 
is of his epithets, he is not always happy in 
their selection. We will take a short poem 
under twenty-five lines in length, which con- 
tains, as we think, four signal examples of 
failure in this respect. The poem to which 


After reading the first five lines, we find a 
couplet like this ; 
Fanned with soft winnowing of gem-like wings, 
Circled with flowers, and flower-like butterflies. 


Anything more incongruous than these 


but the soft winnowing of “ gem-like wings ” 
is perfectly inconceivable. Again, the epithet 
“ flower-like butterflies ” does violence to the 
ideas connected with flowers and butterflies, 
both. The beautiful repose of the one, and 
the throbbing activity of the other, are both 
invaded; and the “ gem-like” wings, at- 
tributed to the delicate gauzes and tremu- 
lous splendours of summer insects is not a 
more incongruous thought than is the rooted 
stillness of the flower, when applied to that 
choice carouser of summer-time, fluttering 
his warm wings in sunshine, the gorgeous im- 
personation of unrest and ceaseless activity, 
the butterfly. Then again, we have the “ flut- 
tering putter of sere leaves.” Now, “ flutter- 
ing” and “ pattering” are two things which 
it is impossible to reconcile. “ Fluttering” 
belongs to wings; “pattering” to feet. 
Again, and lastly, in the same poem of 
twenty-five lines, we have “his sparkling 
cheek.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
cheeks, however brilliant, do not sparkle. 
They may darken, or glow, or gleam; but 
nothing sparkles that has nota hard surface. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied, 
but we abstain. After what we have said, it 
is but simple justice to quote a poem in 
which the epithets and imagery are intro- 
duced with consummate skill: 


And every move, 
Graceful as Hyacinth he glided on ; 
Graceful as Dryad dance on violet mead ; 
Graceful as Grecian fancy imaged 
The rose-crowned Erés, as he sails the clouds 
Clasping the doves of Aphrodité’s car, 
Or on the silvery deer of Artemis 
Alighteth jubilant, and all unfurls 
His many-coloured wings, until the breeze 
Has dried them from the dews of asphodel, 
And blown away the downy stamen-gold 
Of bright amaracus, that to them clung, 
In glittering rich dust, from the flower beds 
Where last the boy had slept. 








The lines in italics are beautiful and strictly 
; congruous. We had marked several other 
} 

i 
| brief as our cullings have been, our discern- 


|ing and tasteful readers will have seen 
enough of Mr. Farrar’s: volume to make 
| them desire to see the whole. 


again and again, in all possible situations ! 


/ hima task of singular difficulty. 


epithets could scarcely be conceived. ‘The | 
“winnowing of wings” we can understand ; | 


1 tl b soma t 1 | plicated network of tangled thorns. 
and the rainbow, simply because they are | minor point has its separate literature. 
Now, it is quite possible to | 

We become weary of perpetual | of which is a microcosm of theological con- 


| troversy. Again and again after the battle 


Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, 
Latimer, Knox. By John Tulloch, D.D., 
Principal, and Primarius Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew's. 
(William Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tue historian of the Reformation has before 

It defies 

all the ordinary means of approach. Every 

step has to be carved afresh through a com- 

Every 
The 

whole history is a chain of circles, every one 


| of argument has subsided the discovery of 


: a ’ : : ; new evidence turns back the scale. 
tickled with epithets, however ingenious; | : 


Not 
only is the present mass of materials almost 
too great for individual comprehension, but 
the supply seems inexhaustible. The MSS. 
of Zurich, the pamphlets of Lyons, the for- 
gotten treasures of the minor towns of 


| Saxony, have yet to throw their full light 


upon the scene. There is a double stream of 


| contending facts, the one affecting the his- 


we refer is that entitled “The Happy Year.” | 





| is upon Luther. 


tory and the other the doctrines of the Re- 
formers. The former is represented by 
Audin, and the latter by Mohler. There are 
two sides to every serious controversy, and 
it would be impossible to say that either is 
wholly right; but where and when are we 
to believe Audin rather than D’Aubigné and 
Hamilton rather than Hare ¥ 

The difficulties lie not only in the nature 
of the subject, but in the temper of the 
writers. There are few who can in any case 
separate their feelings from their criticism. 
Inreligious questions the attempt has often 
been characterised as impossible. The 
Reformation has been an especial batt!e- 
field of prejudices and preconceptions. The 
position which each writer has occupied in 
the modern Romish controversy has formed 
the coloured medium through which all its 
events have been viewed. Antipathy has 
taken the place of judgment, and orthodoxy 
of historical criticism. It lies far too near 
our own inborn sympathies to admit of calm 
research. A Protestant can hardly be ex- 
pected to depreciate Luther, or a Catholic to 
sound the praises of Calvin. One party as- 
sumes that the preachers of the Reformation 
were not men but angels, and the other that 
they were not men but devils. 

Dr. Tulloch’s volume is almost the first of 
anew school. It is no mere addition to 
party literature. It is no mere historical 
reflex of the writer’s theological opinions. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it a mere catena 
of dry facts. It is a thoroughly hui 
book. Its deep current of sympathy with 
the inner life of the Reformers gives it » 
singular interest. Its high philosophical 
tone, its recognition of the place which the 
Reformation occupies not only in the history 
of religion but in the history of mankind, 
gives it a permanent value. 

The volume consists of four lectures which 
were delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Institution a few months since. ‘The 
first and in many respects the ablest of them 
The massive manliness of 
the great Reformer has never been more 


fairly treated. He seems to stand out in full 


} 


passages for extract; but we think that, | 


relief with all the lights and shadows of his 
huge character blended at last in their true 
proportions: 

‘‘The character of Luther, as presented in our 
rapid survey, is especially distinguished for its 
broad and massive manliness. Everywhere andl 
pre-eminently Luther is a man with a heart alive 
to all true human feeling, and burning with the 
most earnest and passionate aspirations after 
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human good. When we remember that he was 
trained a monk, and was in fact a monk till he 
was about forty-two years of age—that books 
rather than men were his chief study during the 
most fresh and formative period of life—it is truly 
wonderful to recognise in him such a breadth and 
intensity, such a variety and richness of human 
interest and affection. Scholastic in the spirit of 
his theology, sacerdotal to the last in many of his 
convictions, he was of all the reformers the least 
technical and narrow and ecclesiastical in feeling. 
His genial and vivifying humanity broke through 
all conventional bounds, brushed them aside, and 
more than anything else, except the spiritual truth 
which he preached, brought him near to the heart 
of the German people. Had he been less of a man 


and more of a scholar, less animated by a common. | 


and popular sympathy, and more animated by 
mere intellectual impulse, he could never have 
achieved the work that he did. It is but a poor 
and one-sided criticism, therefore, which delights to 
expose Luther’ sintellectual inconsistencies, unscho- 
larly temper, and unphilosophical spirit. The truth 
is,that Luther was not characteristically a scholar, 
not even a divine, least of all a philosopher. He 
was a Hero with work to do; and he did it. His 
powers were exactly fitted to the task to which 
God called him. As it was of Titanic magnitude, 
he required to be a Titan in human strength, and 
in depth and power, and even violence of human 
passion, in order to accomplish it. The mere 
breadth and momentum of his humanity, by them- 
selves, would not, indeed, have sufficed, but in- 
spired and swayed by Divine truth they were 
irresistible. Both conditions were equally neces- 
sary to his success—the energy, vehemence, and 


pith of the man ; the animation, control, and sway | 


of the Divine Spirit. Had the instrument been 
less powerful and varied, less full-toned and re- 
sponsive to all the rich wavering breath of human 
emotion, the Spirit might have breathed in vain, 
and the full chorus of resounding triumph from 
many gathering voices never have been raised.” 

The common course of Protestant writers 
has hitherto been to represent Luther as 
gathering up into himself all the possible ex- 
cellences of an ideal Reformer : above all, as 
a theologian of the first rank. We are glad 
that Dr. Tulloch has taken safer ground. 
His genius lay not so much in the world of 
thought as in that of action. His clear in- 
tuition of truth led him generally into the 
right path, but when this failed him he be- 
came obstinately and violently wrong. The 
theology of the Reformation must be sought 
not in Luther but in Melancthon and Calvin. 
Like most men of great practical ability, he 
was sometimes stubbornly dogmatic. His 
own massive will, moved only by his stern 
sense of right and wrong, was his true mas- 
ter. And hence he was on the one hand far 
more conservative than those who had gained 
their positions by force of logic, and on the 
other far more dogmatic than those who 
treated them as mere logical deductions. He 
was in antagonism at once to Puritanism 
and to Eclecticism—to Carlstadt and to Eras- 
mus. The position of the latter is well 
sketched by Dr. Tulloch : 

**He could not sympathise in the intense 
earnestness of the Wittenberg reformer: the 
religious zeal, the depth of persuasion, and 
especially the polemical shape which the latter's 
convictions had assumed in his doctrine of grace, 
were all unintelligible or positively displeasing to 
him. No two men could be more opposed at once 
in intellectual aspiration and in moral temper ;— 
Luther aiming at dogmatic certainty in all mat- 
ters of faith, and filled with an overmastering 
feeling as to the importance of this certainty to 
the whole religious life, with the most vivid sense 
of the invisibje world touching him at every point, 
and exciting him now with superstitious fear, and 
now with the most hilarious confidence ;—Erasmus 
—latitudinarian and philosophical in religious 
opinion, with a strong perception of both sides of 


any question, indifferent or at least hopeless as to 
exact truth, and with a consequently keen dislike 
of all dogmatic exaggerations, orthodox or other- 
wise—well informed in theology, but without any 
very living and powerful faith, cool, cautious, 
subtle, and refined, more anxious to expose a 
sophism, or point a barb at some folly, than to 
fight manfully against error and sin.” 

The common view of Luther ignores al- 
together some of the most remarkable points 
in his character. Whatever may be thought 
of its rougher and coarser side, it sometimes 
assumes phases which link themselves with 
the deepest sympathies of mankind. Dr. 
Tulloch’s splendid language brings this fact 
into deserved prominence : 





“The pathos, and distance, and gentleness of 
many of his allusions show that he had a sad- 
dened and shadowed heart that felt unutterably 
the awful mystery of life and death. The thoughts 
of his daring and strange career would sometimes 
awaken this hidden chord of grief. As he and 
Catherine were walking in the garden one evening, 
the stars shone with unusual brilliancy. ‘ What 
a brilliant light!’ said Luther, as he looked up- 
ward; ‘but it burns not for us.’ ‘And why are 
we to be shut out from the kingdom of heaven ?’ 
asked Catherine. ‘ Perhaps,’ said Luther, with a 
sigh, ‘ because we left our convents.’ ‘Shall we 
return, then?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it is too late 
to do that.’ 

“The sights and sounds of nature all touch him, 
now with joy and now with pathetic aspiration. 
Of all the reformers, we see in him alone this 
elevated susceptibility to natural grandeur and 
beauty. In the view of these, his poetic depth 
and richness of feeling come strongly into play. 
The flowers, the birds, the ‘bounteous thunder 
shaking the earth and rousing it, that its fruits 
may come forth and spread a perfume;’ the 
troubled sky, and the dark and heaving clouds 
poised overhead, and guided by the swift and in- 
visible hand of God ; the quiet loveliness of the 
harvest-fields on his return home from Leipzig ; 
the little bird perching at sunset in his garden, 
and folding its wings trustfully under the care 
of the Almighty Father; the first song of the 
nightingale ;—all touch him with emotion, and 
awaken his tender or solemn interest. The sprout- 
ing branches of his garden trees, ‘strong and 
beautiful, and big with the fruit that they shall 
bring forth,’ make him think of the resurrection, 
and of the awakening of the soul after the wintry 
sleep of death. Luther was in truth a poet, 
gifted not only with the keen appreciation and 
life of feeling that constitute poetic sensibility, 
but, moreover, with that mastery of melodious 
expression which makes the fulness of the ‘gift 
and faculty divine.’ His love of music, his love 
of nature and liberty, and, above all, his heroic 
faith, inspire his hymns with a rapture of lyrical 
feeling and excellence rarely reached. These 
beautiful and stirring utterances, escaping from 
him, as Heine says, ‘like a flower making its way 
between rough stones, or a moonbeam glittering 
amid dark clouds,’ appropriately grace the grand 
and rugged life of this man, and shed a joy of har- 
mony over all its battling discords. 

‘*Upon the whole, we have before us a tender 
as well as energetic character—softness mingling 
with strength—sadness with humour—gentleness 
with power. History presents many more com- 
plete or symmetrical characters—few greater— 
none more rich in diverse elements of human feel- 
ing and moral aspiration. No selfishness, nor 
vanity, nor mere vulgar ambition, meet us, amid 
all his proud consciousness of power or most high- 





honest and magnanimous nature swayed by a 
living faith and glowing earnestness—a great soul 
moved by passionate conviction and sublimed by a 
divine thought.” 

Such was Luther, not an angel but a man, 
with human passions and human failings, 
but withal with a*grand reality of manhood 





handed dogmatism ; but everywhere, even when | German—there is nothing of all this in Calvin— 
we can least sympathise with him, we see an 





characters in history. Herein rather thar 
in the strife of dogmas we must see the true 
nature of the Reformation. As Dr. Tulloct 
proceeds to show, it was the vindication of 
“the principle of moral individualism,” the 
overthrow of spiritual feudalism, which 
moulded the theological formula, “ justifica- 
tion by faith alone.” 

The second lecture is upon Calvin—the 
type of the second class into which the Re- 
formers may be broken up, of “the men of 
organisation and of policy” as opposed to 
“the men of movement and of action.” 
The history of Calvin offers if possible 
even more debateable points than that of 
Luther. “Nowhere lovely, he is every- 
where strong.” Dr. Tulloch considers the 
main feature of his character to be sim- 
plicity ; “ yet it is not the simplicity of nature 
but of an even and orderly spiritual develop- 
ment.” It would perhaps be truer to de- 
scribe it as symmetrical singleness of idea; 
but that idea a great one. He seems to have 
almost every Christian virtue but the crown- 
ing one of love. He seems to have almost 
every human faculty but the power of sym- 
pathy : 

‘*Strength looks upon us with a naked glance 
from every feature of his life and work. He is 
stern and arbitrary and cruel when it suits him, 
but never weak. He seldom mistakes and as 
seldom fails. There is no wavering and no scruples 
in him. In all his pained and worn countenance 
you cannot trace a quivering of feebleness, scarce 
a spark of sensitiveness, only the forward and 
steady gaze of resolved and imperious duty, what- 
ever it might cost him.” 

We seem to lose in him the very humanness 
of which the Reformation was the expression. 
He is, as it were, the unmodified bequest of 
scholasticism. He ranks not with Luther 
but with Aquinas and Bernard : 

‘There are nowhere in all his letters any joyous 
or pathetic exaggerations of sentiment—any of 
that play of feeling or of language which in 
Luther's letters make us so love the man. All 
this he would have thought mere waste of breath— 
mere idleness, for which he had no time. The in- 
tensity of his purpose, the solemnity of his work, 
prevented him from ever looking around or relax- 
ing himself in a free, happy, and outgoing com- 
munion with nature or life. Living as he did 
amid the most divine aspects of nature, you could 
not tell from his correspondence that they ever 
touched him—that morning with its golden 
glories, or evening with its softened splendours, 
as day rose and set amid such transporting scenes, 
ever inspired him. The murmuring rush of the 
Rhone, the frowning outlines of the Jura, the 
snowy grandeur of Mont Blanc, might as well not 
have been for all that they seemed to have al 
fected him. No vestige of poetical feeling, no 
touch of descriptive colour, ever rewards the 
patient reader. All that exquisitely conscious 
sympathy with nature, and wavering responsive- 
ness to its unuttered lessons, which brighten with 
an ever-recurring freshness the long pages of 
Luther's letters, and which have wrought them- 
selves as a very commonplace into modern litera- 
ture, is unknown, and would have been unintelli- 
gible to him. And no less all that fertile interest 
in life merely for its own sake—its own joys and 


| sorrows—brightness and sadness; the mystery, 
| pathos, tenderness, and exuberance of mere human 
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which makes him one of the most interesting | 


affection, which enrich the character of the great 


| no such yearning or sentimental aspirations ever 


touched him. Luther, in all things greater as 
man, is infinitely greater here. And in truth this 
element of modern feeling and culture is Teutonic 
rather than Celtic in its growth. It springs out 
of the comparatively rich and genial soil of the 
Saxon mind,—deeper in its sensibilities and more 
exuberant in its products.” 


But in two very important respects Calvin 
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has left.a stronger impress than Luther upon 
the subsequent history of the Reformation— 
first, in his dogmatic theology; secondly, in 
his theory of church government. In both 
cases the credit which is due to him is not 
that of originating, but that of formulating 
and systematising. “It was necessary to 
meet system with system, theory by theory.” 
He gathered and grouped the floating ele- 
ments of the second birth of Augustinianism: 

“Especially did the great idea, which had been 
originally expressed in the Catholic Church, but 
had become degraded into an unspiritual hierarchy 
—the idea of a Divine state—hold possession of 
his mind. There was a completeness in it, a unity 
and consistency, which in all things charmed 
Calvin. He felt, moreover, that it was only by 
the resurrection of this idea in some new form 
that the reactionary strength of the Catholic polity 
could be met and withstood. He saw clearly that 
unless the moral intensity which had broken forth 
in the Reformation, and separated itself from the 
old ecclesiastical forms, should be turned into 
some new disciplinary institution, it would spend 
itself and disappear. It was not in the nature of 
things that it should propagate itself merely by 
its own force. It was obvious already in Germany 
that it was not doing so. A controversial interest 
was there fast beginning to swallow up the 
spiritual life out of which the Reformation had 
sprung; and with all his own strong polemic 
tendencies, Calvin sufficiently discerned the evil 
that would come from such a spirit—the mere 
negation and deadness to which it would give rise. 
He was himself too practically earnest, and he had 
far too deep a feeling of the wants of human nature, 
and the Divine education through which alone it 
can be trained to strength and goodness, not to 
aim at something higher than the mere settlement 
of controversial dogma. Argumentative as he is, 
he is yet everywhere more the legislator than the 
dialectician ; and it is an institutional instinct 
and capacity, still more than any dogmatic or 
polemic interest, that prompts and directs all his 
activity. His mind, therefore, could not rest 
short of a new church organisation and polity—of 
anew order of moral discipline, which, planting 
itself in the heart of Protestantism, should at once 
conserve its life, and enable it to confront the re- 
collecting forces and still powerfully repressive 
energy of the Roman hierarchy. Strongly im- 
pressed by its necessity, he aimed to impart to 
Protestantism a new social as well as doctrinal ex- 
pression—to reconstitute, in short, the Divine 
commonwealth, the civitas Dei.” 

It is strange to see a Scotch Professor of 
Divinity writing thus of Calvin; stranger 
still to read some parts of his account of 
Knox. We cannot but congratulate both 
Dr. Tulloch and the university of which he 
1880 prominent a member, on this evidence 
of returning life in Presbyterian thought. 
Itseems as though the chains of an outgrown 
Puritanism were at last falling from the 
limbs of Scotch theology. There is a width 
of sympathy and a power of writing in this 
little volume which fills us with great ex- 
pectation. We trust that Dr. Tulloch will 
consider it as being merely the basis of a 
more complete and erudite inquiry. 
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Seven Years’ Travel in Central America. 


. By 
Julius Froebel. (Richard Bentley.) 

CaM, resolute, and self-possessed—of an 
amiable and lively disposition—fond of 


thirst—gifted with artistic tastes and feelings 
oeenversant with physical science and not 
— of mankind—endowed, moreover, 
me no ordinary powers of perception, and 
: Im expressing the results of his 
cbservations in clear and simple language— 
; t. Julius Froebel may be regarded as 
Nutting in himself all the essential attributes 


Vventure—patient of fatigue, hunger, and | 








of a genuine traveller. He has thus suc- 
ceeded in writing a voluminous, and yet 
particularly interesting, work on countries 
oftentimes explored, and almost as frequently 
described. Few, if any, however, of his 
predecessors have enjoyed equal advantages 
with himself, in the combination of so many 
important qualities both natural and ac- 
quired. It is this happy union of intellectual 
ability, vigorous animal temperament, and 
healthy morale, which has enabled him to 
lay before the public a description of familiar 
topics, invested with all the charms of fresh- 
ness and originality. 

The revived project of constructing a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, in 1850, 
was the motive power which first imduced 
Mr. Froebel to proceed from New York to 
Nicaragua. He landed, of course, at what 
was called the “ American town” of Chagres 
—that is, a settlement founded by citizens of 
the United States. A more unhealthy locality 
could hardly have been selected anywhere, 
and the wooden houses rose out of the low 
muddy ground on the water’s edge. The most 
conspicuous building at that time erected 
was the Irving House, which had been 
advertised in the New York papers 
as a superior establishment, “in whose 
spacious halls the traveller was sure 
to find the comforts and commodities 
of civilisation as it exists in the temperate 
zone, combined with all the luxuries of the 
tropics.” It is tobe hoped that Mr. Froebel’s 
expectations were not raised unduly high by 
this tempting advertisement, for in that case 
grievous must have been his disappointment 
on coming upon “a large barn-like frame- 
house of two stories, each of them forming 
one single undivided room.” 

**In the lower story a hundred or more tra- 
vellers, sitting on four long benches of rough 
boards on both sides of two long tables of the 
same material, were treated with salt pork and 
dried beans, while in the upper room several 
hundred persons, sick with fever, were either 
shaking from frost or burning in the paroxysm of 
heat, and those who were able to keep up were 
sitting on their boxes and trunks in order to 
secure them from being removed by the numerous 
thieves and robbers who at that time infested this 
dangerous highway of travelling adventurers. 
Between the mud-holes and fetid water-pools of 
the street in front of the houses stood gambling- 
tables surrounded by dirty ruffians, and here and 
there the door of a liquor-shop was left open, and 
groups of bearded and long-haired, unwashed and 
uncombed, pale-faced and hollow-eyed men were 
seen, some of them cautiously holding their hands 
over their pockets, heavily loaded with the pro- 
ceeds of a mining season in California, and too 
heavily altogether for the unsolid condition of 
their ragged apparel.” 

On the other side of the river, slightly 
raised above the swamp, was a village con- 
sisting of cane-built huts covered with palm- 
leaves, and inhabited by a mixed race of | 
Indian, African, and Spanish origin, but for | 
the most partspeaking Spanish. The coloured 
population is mentioned in terms of com- 
mendation, and described as good-natured 
and intelligent, strong and well formed, neat 
in their habits, and cleanly in their persons. 
The old Spanish castle of San Lorenzo, which 
formerly guarded the northern entrance to 
the passage across the isthmus, is now un- 
garrisoned, save by a solitary officer, styled 
the “commandante.” In a vault beneath, 
however, Mr. Froebel discovered a large 
quantity of moist gunpowder in open boxes, 





to be free from the insalubrity which might 
be expected from its low situation on the 
banks of a lagoon. The soil, however, is 
sandy, and therefore absorbs the moisture, 
while the prevailing breeze from the sea 
drives the noxious exhalations into the in- 
terior. Another reason might also have 
been given for the comparative healthiness 
| of this place, in the fact that the lagoon is 
surrounded by a thick growth of trees. It 
is well known in India that the interposition 
of a belt of trees between cantonments and a 
jheel, or lagoon, effectually averts the fever 
and ague which would otherwise fill the hos- 
pital. The exhalations are intercepted by 
the leaves, the underpart of which is usually 
covered with moisture in the morning. 

Mr. Froebel bears favourable testimony to 
the courtesy of the Spanish-American offi- 
cials, and to the respect they evince for 
scientific pursuits. At San Carlos the 
director of the Custom-House finding a 
botanical work lying uppermost in the first 
box that happened to be opened, immediately 
passed all his things without further inves- 
tigation, merely remarking, Este caballero es 
botanistu—* this gentleman is a botanist.” 
The Nicaraguans, however, gave him little 
credit for any better motive in warring upon 
reptiles than a desire to regale himself with 
those repulsive dainties. Having killed a 
boa-constrictor near Granada, he carried it 
into the town behind his saddle, and pro- 
duced no small excitement, not because he 
was regarded as a hero, but simply because 
it was supposed that he was taking it home 
for his dinner. At another time, he caught 
a large toad and put it into aicohol, when a 
man who was watching him said to another : 
“What can these foreigners do with the 
toads?” “They eat them,” replied his 
companion, with a natural expression of 
disgust and contempt. Fortunately, our 
traveller was not reduced to such uninviting 
repasts, at least at Granada, where he lodged 
in the house of a German physician, and 
fared sumptuously every day—not without 
due ceremony : 

‘* When the dinner was ready, the dishes were 
carried in procession from the kitchen through the 
courtyard to the dining-room, which was an open 
verandah, by the servants, who, on that occasion, 
represented the dignity of the household by a 
strictly-observed hierarchical order. At the head 
of the procession the cook—a withered beauty 
with fresh yellow flowers in her black hair, her 
naked feet in a pair of dirty white satin shoes 
embroidered with gold, the reboso thrown over 
her left shoulder, and a cigar in her mouth, carry- 
ing a plate on each hand, spread out at the side 
of the head in a horizontal line with the ears. In 
a manner equally studied, though a little less 
pretending, the others, male and female, followed, 
and the rear was brought up by a boy carrying an 
earthen jar filled with drinking water who, 
according to his humble station in this domestic 
hierarchy, was clad in a straw hat and a shirt 
reaching from his neck down to his waist.” 


The natives of Granada and the adjacent 
villages are subject to cutaneous excrescences 
of a horny character on various parts of the 
body. In the case of a boy in the village 
of Muyogalpa, they were of a conical form. 
One was growing on his forehead, another 
on the chin, a smaller one but very pointed 
on the lip, and others on his lower extremi- 
ties. In another case these excrescences 
grew from the finger joints. The patient, a 
young woman, applied to a medical gentle- 
man to have them removed, but as soon as he 





together with a number’ of old guns, and 
pyramids of balls and shells. The neigh: | 
bouring town of San Juan del Norte appears | 


cut a little deep and blood-vessels appeared, 
she declared she could not endure the pain, 
and the operation was given up. 
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Of the practicability of a ship canal through 
Nicaragua, Mr. Froebel expresses consider- 
able doubts. In an abstract sense it may be, 
he admits, only an affair of time and money, 
but neither the time nor the money will be 
found at the disposal of the present genera- 
tion. The great difficulty and expenditure 
will arise from the necessity “of a thorough 
canalisation of the San Juan river, and of 
extensive constructions for the purpose of 
establishing an efficient harbour on the 
Atlantic as well as on the Pacific terminus 
of the line.” A railway, however, between 
Port Cortez and the Bay of Fonseca is pro- 
nounced of the utmost importance, and quite 
within the constructive powers of the exist- 
ing generation. “Then a degree of civilisa- 
tion and prosperity, of which we can now 
only form a faint idea, would be developed 
all around the shores of the Pacific, and every 
means of quick travelling, and of wake 
transport of the more important articles of 
traffic would correspondingly rise in value.” 
“ Quick travelling,’ and “quick transport” 
is the one thing needful in the eyes of our 
trans-Atlantic kinsmen. Safety is readily 
sacrificed to rapidity of motion, and an 
American is content never to arrive at all, 
if he cannot arrive quickly. Were it the 
custom in the United States, remarks Mr. 
Froebel, “as it is in Mexico, in places where 
murders have been committed, to erect 
memorials at places where accidents by 
steam have occurred, such mementos mori 
would never be out of sight, either with 
steam-boats or in the railway carriages of 
the United States.” He himself experienced 
an awkward accident on the Missouri, at a 
point where the current on one side was 
impeded by large sand-banks, and on the 
other choked by sunken trees: 


**A few miles from the mouth of the Fishing 
river, below Sibley, formerly Fort Osage, we 
actually ran upon one of these snags, in which one 
wheel of our boat was caught. The steamer 
eracked and fell on her side, the water rushed over 
the lower deck and extinguished the fire. Boxes, 
casks, and a quantity of furniture which formed 
part of the freight, fell from the lower, middle, 
and upper decks into the water, and floated down 
the river, together with our firewood. The boat 
had meanwhile got extricated, but she was now 
carried down the river sideways, and ran the risk 
of drifting upon other snags and being broken in 
two. However, we succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and lay to. At the moment the boat fell 
on one side supper had just been served: the 
tables were upset; plates and dishes, jugs, cups 
and saucers, and all the good things prepared for 
us, lay scattered on the floor, and we od to wait 
until eleven o’clock before a fresh supper could be 
prepared. The coolness of the Americans—even 
of the female sex—on such occurrences is exemp- 
lary, and compensates ina great measure for their 
carelessness. The visible danger in which on 
this occasion we were placed did not at all inter- 
rupt the cheerful conversation of the ladies, who 
were gathered on the stern of the vessel. After 
six hours’ labour the boat was free to continue her 
voyage by moonlight, but we had still to work our 
way for four or five miles through a dangerous 
passage, beset with innumerable snags, before 
getting into safe navigable water, which we 
reached at one o'clock in the morning.” 

The absence of both rail and river must 
oftentimes have extorted a sigh of regret, 
as our traveller pursued his slow and weari- 
some journey over the wildernesses of the 
far west. The most sanguine and enter- 
prising spirit must occasionally despond 
under the combined action of fatigue, in- 
cessant danger, and parching thirst. On 
the 10th of December, 1853, he started on a 
caravan expedition from Port Lavaca to San 





Antonio, or rather the whole of that day was 
eccupied in putting to the animals, without 
even stirring the waggons. Of his progress 
during the following week some idea may 
be formed from the subjoined extracts from 
his diary: 

*¢ December 11th.—Men and beasts were obliged 
to fast from early yesterday until this morning. 
All worked without ceasing. I have been crippled 
this morning by rheumatism. In spite of every 
exertion we have not advanced more than a 
thousand paces during the day. In the evening 
half the waggons remained scattered in the road. 
Two drivers, disheartened by the toils at the 
outset, have left their horses and waggons in the 
road, and disappeared. 

‘*12th.—The caravan has been with difficulty 
put, and kept, in motion. It begins to rain. 
Half the waggons proceed about five English miles 
from the town, and there encamp; the others 
remain scattered on the road. 

‘*13th.—The waggons which remained behind 
are fetched, and in the evening all are formed into 
a camp. ‘Torrents of rain. It is out of the 
question to think of proceeding. The camp is 
quickly under water. It is impossible to make 
a fire, and our people yesterday ate for breakfast 
our last cooked food. All business in the camp is 
transacted upon the knees in water and nud. 

**14th.—Two of the axletrees which snapped 
two days ago, could not be repaired till to-day. 
From time to time torrents of rain. The water 
rises in the camp. 

‘¢ 15th.—Impossible to get out of this hole full 
of water and mud. We live on raw ham and 
ships’ biscuits, and drink the muddy water in 
which we and our animals wade about. We have 
ordered a hundred yoke of oxen to help in 
extricating our waggons, but the promised aid 
does not come. 

‘¢16th.—The rain continues. We must get 
away at all hazards, and a desperate effort must 
be made. Doubling the teams, we get half the 
waggons as far as Prairie Cottage, —a small isolated 
dwelling in the prairie. I mount guard during 
the night, with two Mexican lads, beside the 
waggons. 

**17th.—The rest of the waggons are brought 
up, and this labour continues till two o’clock P.M. 
No advance to-day. 

‘¢18th.—This morning the ground covered with 
hoarfrost. By dint of great effort, the caravan 
proceeds to-day three miles.” 

In thirty-three days the caravan accom- 
plished a distance of not more than 160 
miles, suffering “almost daily hunger, cold, 
and wet, and often to an intolerable degree.” 
Dangers there were, besides, of all kinds and 
degrees. Hostile Indians were prowling 
around and frequently threatening them with 
attack, nor could the utmost vigilance always 
avail to secure their animals against predatory 
wanderers, whether Indians or Mexicans. 
Wild beasts and venomots reptiles were like- 
wise to be encountered, and desperate ruffians 
far worse than either Indian or panther. 
On one occasion while proceeding from El 
Paso to Santa Cruz, our author’s party was 
joined by “Mr. W. from Virginia.” This 
gentleman had committed a murder in New | 
Mexico, and, to escape the consequences of | 
his crime “ begged permission to travel with 
us to California. Such company cannot be 
avoided in these countries.” Mr. W. proved 
to be “ very good natured and to have many 
good qualities,” so long as he was sober, but 
in his cups he raged like a madman. How- 
ever, it is by no means necessary to take to 
the prairies in search of adventure. In the 
State of Chihuahua it is not safe to move 
even a few miles from the capital, except 
with a companion and both travellers armed 
to the teeth. At this place Mr. Froebel 
accompanied a merchant named Don Guil- 





lermo on a debt-collecting expedition into 
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the neighbourhood. The two gentlemen 
travelled in a carriage drawn by a pair of 
spirited horses, and in front of them rode a 
Mexican servant, Jesus Dominguez, a man 
of approved valour, armed with a rifle and 
two single-barrelled pistols. 


“Don Guillermo drove, while in dangerous 
places I sat next him with my gun on my knees, 
ready to fire. I had a double-barrelled gun, and 
he the same, with the addition of a rifle in the 
carriage. Each of us, besides these, had a pair of 
Colt’s six-shot revolvers of the largest calibre, 
* * Altogether we had thus thirty-two balls 
always in readiness.” 


But it must not be supposed that tales of 
adventurous enterprise form the burden of 
Mr. Froebel’s narrative. On the contrary 
they are simply introduced as_ incidental 
episodes, and are described with a freshness 
and vigour which well become their start- 
ling character. While enlivening the his- 
tory of his wanderings by characteristic 
anecdotes, our author never loses sight of 
the more important and practical topics on 
which he is able to speak with the authority 
of one having positive knowledge. A good 
map, however, would have greatly increased 
the value of his work; nor would the 
reader’s comfort and convenience have been 
slightly consulted had this bulky volume 
been divided into three. 








Colonial Administration of Great Britain. By 
Sydney Smith Bell. (Longman & Co.) 
On receiving the appointment of Judge of 
the Supreme Court at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mr. Sydney Smith Bell suddenly dis- 
covered that he was totally unacquainted 
with the law he was charged to administer. 
He therefore at once applied himself to the 
acquisition of the necessary amount of in- 
formation on that subject; and in the course 
of his studies gradually became master of 
the leading principles of colonial systems 
from the earliest times to our own. His 
own previous want of familiarity with this 
branch of general knowledge seems to have 
impressed him with the idea that it was 
equally strange to the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. Accordingly, compas- 
sionating their ignorance, he busied himselt 
in compiling a work which should embrace 
the history of colonisation from the days 0! 
the Phoenicians to the year of Grace one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. The 
result of his inquiries, however, was wi- 
favourable to the maintenance of our colonia! 
system as it now prevails. As an abstract 
truth, he could not admit the right of the 
sovereign of this country, with or without 
the co-operation of the Legislature, to under- 
take the government of unrepresented 
colonies. The latter, he insists, are quite 
entitled to separate themselves from the 
mother country whenever it pleases them to 
do so, and the best policy for Great Britain 
to pursue is mildly to acquiesce. These 
views forced themselves upon his cor- 
viction just as the war with Russia 
appeared to be inevitable. At such 
a moment no true patriot could dream 
of adding to the difficulties which already 
taxed to the utmost the energy and abilities 
of ministers. And hardly had the Crimean 
war drawn to a close, when the unparalleled 
disturbances in India entirely engrossed 
ublic attention to the exclusion of all less 
immediately urgent topics. Mr. Bell, pao 
fore, brooded in patience over the secret " 
had discovered, over the mystery he  hemag3 
to reveal. His only consolation was te 
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sense of doing his duty, combined with the 
frequent perusal of his precious MSS. At 
last, however, his forbearance has been ap- 
propriately rewarded. His book is pub- 
lished, and Liberty, exultant, hurls her 
Phrygian cap into the air. As yet, indeed, 
no dire results have been produced. Canada 
is still united to the Crown; the Australian 
colonies still owe allegiance to Queen 
Victoria; the Canterbury settlement. still 
uses the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. But coming events are dimly 
foreshadowed. The King of Jamaica may 
yet be the Liberator of St. Domingo, and 
the Emperor of New South Wales may yet 
proclaim universal equality, and shackle the 
freedom of parliament and the press. 





THE LITERARY PENSION LIST. 

Tue following list of pensions granted 
between the 20th day of June, 1858, and the 
20th day of June, 1859, and charged upon 
the Civil List (pursuant to Act 1 Vict., c. 2), 
was issued on ‘l'uesday last with the Parlia- 
mentary Papers: 

Mrs. Harriet Lucas Willoughby, in con- 
sideration of the gallant conduct of her son, 
thelate Lieut. Willoughby, in blowing up the 
magazine at Delhi (in trust to Mr. Thomas 
Willoughby and Mr. Henry Willoughby), 
1501, 


Mrs. Ann Skinner, in consideration of her 
having lost three sons in the service of their 
country (in trust to Sir John D. Harding 
and Allen Maclean Skinner, Esq.), 501. 

Edwin Atherstone, in consideration of his 
literary merits, 751. 

Mrs. Susanna Bartlett, in consideration of 
the literary merits of her husband, the late 
William Henry Bartlett (in trust to the 
Rey. Henry Stebbing, D.D., and William 
Beattie, Esq., M.D.), 751. 

James Bowman Lindsay, in consideration 
of his scientific attainments, 1001. 

Mrs. Amelia Gresley Ball, in consideration 
of the services of her husband, the late 
Dr. Ball, the naturalist (in trust to Thomas 
Hutton, Esq., and Dr. Aguila Smith), 1001. 

Mrs. Cornelia Hogan, in consideration of 
the merits of her late husband, Mr. John 

ogan, as a sculptor (in trust to Robert 
Wilde, Esq., and Robert Lyons, Esq.), 1007. 

Alice, Constance, and Janet Archer, in 
consideration of the valuable contributions 
of their late father to the science of photo- 
graphy (in trust to Nathaniel Machin, Esq., 
and Roger Fenton, Esq.), 501. 

,Charles Duke Yonge, in consideration of 
his literary merits, 75/. 

W. Desborough Cooley, in consideration 
of his literary services and discoveries in 
Central Africa, 1001. 

John Bolton Rogerson, in consideration of 

is literary merits and destitute condition, 50/. 

nn, Maria, and Catharine Coppard, in 
consideration of the services rendered to 
nautical science by their grandfather, Mr. 

Robertson (in trust to the Rev. Samuel 
Smith and W. Bean, Esq.), 751. 

The Rev. John Hind, in consideration of 
his literary services, 1001. 
ry Stephens, Lauretta, Rachel, Sarah, 
= Amy Tucker, daughters of the late 

oseph Tucker, many years Surveyor to the 

avy (in trust to Charles John Bloxam, Esq,., 
and Jervis Tucker, Esq.), 251. additional. 
ts. Frances Martha Agnes Simmons, in 
consideration of the military and literary 
azvices of her husband, the late Captain 
mons, and also of the eminent military 
Services of her sons, two of whom lost their 


lives in action, and two of whom died from 
ilmess contracted in the execution of their 
duties (in trust to Thomas Frederick Sim- 
mons, clerk, and Henry Parsey, Esq.), 75/. 
The total amount thus granted is 1,2001. 
The above shall be our text, and we must 
say that literature is very capriciously re- 
warded in England. ‘The words of the 
wise preacher are peculiarly applicable to 
this subject. The race shall not be to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. Those 
who occupy the highest places in the 
literary pyramid may generally be said 
to have deserved them. But next to 
these there is a large body of writers many 


enough to win the suffrages of the public. 
The kind of privations to which not a few of 
these are subjected are best known to those 
who dispense the bounties of the Literary 
Fund, and all that is known to the reading 
public is the general fact that scores of the 
best, and some of the most useful, writers of 
the day are only preserved from absolute 
starvation by eleemosynary aid. We may 


the taste, and the discrimination of the pub- 
lic, we may recall the struggles of Johnson, 
and the necessities of Otway, we may make 
romances about Chatterton and Savage, and 
then congratulate ourselves that our days 
are very different days for literature, but in 
all this we are deceiving ourselves, and not 
the less surely because there are a great 
multitude deceived at the same time. It is 


talent and industry in our time is sure of a 
respectable subsistence, that if he be not 
successful in doing so it is because of some 
moral deficiencies, that he is slothful, dis- 
sipated, unprincipled, and we are reminded 
that grocers and bakers, surgeons and 
solicitors, clergymen and barristers, must 
pay their bills and attend to their duties, 
and that authors can claim no exception from 
the like obligations. All this is, of course, 
true, but the inference drawn from it is 
dreadfully false. Literary men are as a class 
poor—many of them embarrassed, and this 
arises from causes over which they have no 
control. They cannot make the public buy 
their books; they cannot make managers 
accept their plays; they cannot so regulate 
the supply and demand as to be sure of con- 
stant employment. They have the compe- 
tition of a numerous body of amateurs to 
suffer from—persons who depend upon their 
fortunes or professions for a subsistence, and 
write either for pure amusement or because 
they have really something to say, Thomas 
Carlyle boldly declared, in his noted petition 
against “ ewtraneous persons,” that he was by 


has he against the man who is by profession 
a pleader of causes, or a preacher of ser- 
mons, or a curer of diseases, and who makes 
money enough by these pursuits to live, and 


also ? 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, and Lord Macaulay, and 


and the Bishop of Oxford, and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. No, we are proud of them, and glad 
to see them, and such as they, in the field of 
literature ; only let it not be forgotten that 
eminence such as theirs, in persons placed 
as they are, keeps back many to whom 
literature should be not only a relaxation but 
a subsistence. All this cannot be helped, it 





was ever thus, and in all probability will be 
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of whom possess talents, nay, genius, of a | 
high order, but have never been fortunate | 


talk as much as we like about the liberality, | 


a very common notion that an author of 


profession “ a writer of books.” What chance | 


has some leisure to be a writer of books | 
We should be very sorry to stop this | 
amateur literature, we could not afford to lose | 


the Duke of Buckingham, and Dean Milman, | 


lever thus. Literature will procure riches 
for a few, a comfortable subsistence for a few 
more, for hundreds if not thousands a pre- 
| carious supply of daily bread, but it will not 
keep away absolute starvation from some. 
| To meet these cases we have only three al- 
| ternatives, setting aside death and parochial 
assistance : the first is private or more or less 
| public subscription, and it is enough to name 
| this to indicate how small is the result to be 
| expected from it; secondly, we have the 
| Literary Fund, which, were it zealously sup- 
ported by those who are now opposing and 
| crippling its exertions, would almost suffice 
for its objects; and thirdly, we have the 
Government literary pension list. It is om 
this last resource that we wish now to make 
a few observations. 

We may say, in limine, that we do not 
require pauperism to be a qualification 
for a literary pension, still less that mere 
poverty on the part of any literary 
person should be a claim for one; but we 
should be sorry to see many pensions be- 
stowed on persons whose circumstances are 
prosperous, who are in the flower of their 
age and strength, or whose prospects are 
such as to preclude fear of want. These 
pensions should be given to such as in their 
literary capacity have done good service to 
the world and to the cause of letters, but 
who have failed in making a due provision 
against sickness and old age; they should be 
conferred on persons whose names are known 
as diligent workers who have first cultivated 
themselves and then sought to cultivate 
others—men who have no interest it may be 
with lords and right honourables, but who 
have conscientiously accepted their “mission 
as teachers of the generation in the midst of 
which they have been cast. How stands the 
case? We find here an excellent lady, no 
doubt very amiable and accomplished, but 
having, so far as the world knows, no 
qualification whatever of a literary nature ; 
here we find the niece of a lord, it may be 
that she once wrote a novel, but alas! the 
memory of it has passed away for ever, only 
the odour of her aristocratic descent remained 
to recommend her to a polite premier. Then 
we have more than one gentleman in the: 
prime of life, prosperously employed, and 
having a decent income from other sources ; 
true, they may have merited a pension or 
anything else for their literary works, but 
they do not want it; and there are many 
aged men, poor and embarrassed, whose 
literary claims are at least equal to theirs. 
Ought these things to be? Some pensions 
have dropped recently. Lady Morgan had 
one of the largest, and she had one of the 
largest claims to it. Peace be with her 
memory! But another case cannot be 
treated in the same way. A few days ago 
we heard of a sale of jewels, diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls ; they were a portion of the 
Indian spoil, and they belonged to a titled 
lady; they realised no smaller a sum 
than 30001. All very well as far as it 
went, but this lady had been in the 
receipt of 2001. per annum from the 
| Literary Pension Fund! Colonel Anson 
was an excellent judge of horses, an accom- 
| plished aide-de-camp, an agreeable man 

about town. He was dispatched to India 
| with increased rank and large pay, in the 
early period of the mutiny. In India he died, 
and his widow, the late Hon. Mrs. Anson, 
had the benefit of the military pension result- 
ing from her husband’s rank and services. 
Her friends were active on her behalf; quite 
| right that they should be—we have no doubt 
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whatever that she deserved all their exer- 
tions—but the mode in which Government 
replied to these solicitations was certainly 
very curious. If they had said: here is a 
pension of 200/. per annum due to some 
exciseman’s widow; here is one due to the 
widow of some naval surgeon—let us give it 
to Mrs. Anson to make up an income fitted to 
her rank and title—then poor Mrs. Gauger 
or Mrs. Probe might have said: my husband 
did not work for another man’s widow, and 
my case is a very hard one. As it was, 
however, the case was one infinitely harder: 
the 200/. per annum were taken from the 
fund appropriated to literary pensions, and 
thus,some lady whose writings have delighted 
and instructed us all, is kept in a state of 
chronic poverty, and what ought to be the 
fruit of her labours (not of her husband’s) is 
given to another person, and to recompense 
another kind of service. 

We can understand this proceeding only on 
two grounds. Mrs. Anson might have had 
means of exposing the frightful mismanage- 
ment which marked the commencement of the 
Indian campaign, and the pension may have 
been intended and employed as hush-money. 
We do not, however, press this view of the 
case; there is another, which does not have 
the appearance of so much probability, but 
which is not unworthy of consideration— 
we have been inundated with books about 
India: many of them were very ridiculous, 
most of them very unprofitable. It may be, 
that out of a fatherly concern for the welfare 
of those who read books, and to mark the 
sense of the Government as to those 
who write them, the premier of that day 
bestowed the pension in question on Mrs. 
Anson because she had not written a book 
about India—nay, more, because she had 
not written a book at all on any subject 
whatever; and further still, with a view to 
preserve her from being driven by im- 
pecuniosity to any such step. There would 
be some sense in extending this “lwcus a non 
lucendo” principle to all literary pensions ; 
undoubtedly, rewards for not writing books 
would tend in some degree to save us from 
the shoal of bad ones with which our tables 
groan, and which are ready to line more 
portmanteaus than a whole season of British 
tourists would require, but we fear the 
practice could not be carried out far enough, 
and the cacoéthes scribendi would overcome 
the distant chance of the total abstinence 
remuneration. 

The case of Mrs. Harriet Lucas Willoughby 
is exactly another case in point. She is 
amply entitled to a pension, but not to one 
from the same funds as those which supply 
poets, historians, artistic sculptors, scientific 
men, and their widows, with the necessaries 
of life. The same observations will apply to 
the case of Mrs. Ann Skinner. 

What can be done? We can only recom- 
mend that a few persons of distinction—no 
one would object to Lord Macaulay, Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Dean of Westminster, and one or two more 
similarly minded men—should be made into 
a committee, and that no literary pension be 
bestowed without their approbation. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Through the Shadows. By the Author of 
‘*Sydney Grey.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 

IN one sense ‘‘ Through the Shadows” is a very 
appropriate title for this work, the characters in- 
troduced to us in it being little more than 


than others, but still shadows, lacking real flesh 


and blood, tangible bone and muscle. They 
have no strong idiosyncrasies, no striking 


originality, no wit or wisdom, no humour, and no 
pathos, but much sentiment. The drawing-room 
is the world from which they have been culled, 
and the author writes like a person sitting 
in an elegant boudoir, and shadowing forth 
her views of the realities that lay in the world 
beyond, and not as one who has stirred, or is 
stirring amid the busy scenes of every-day life. 
The reader is made acquainted with persons of 
unimpeachable propriety and correctness in man- 
ner and dress; persons who do all ordinary 
things in an ordinary, proper, and becoming 
manner ; who rarely rise above or sink below a 
certain intellectual level; who are neither very 
stupid nor very clever, not very wise nor yet 
very foolish; and, till we reach the middle 
of the third volume, the narrative glides 
monotonously along, like a lazy stream flowing at 
a uniform pace through a barren, uninteresting 
country ; and when we do reach that part of the 
story we find that several quiet, amiable, and 
patient persons are overw elmed with uninvited 
misfortunes which are inde d somewhat mitigated 
before we close the volume altogether ; but even 
then much sadness still hangs over them, and 
we close the book with dissatisfaction, engendered 
by a feeling that justice has nut been done to all 
parties by the author. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


That's It ; or, Plain Teaching. (Houlston & 
Wright.) The second division, price ninepence, 
of a capitally clear little work on things in 
general, and illustrated with 300 plain, useful wood- 
cuts, which are far from the least important part of 
the plain teaching. The author is the compiler 
of the work entitled ‘‘ The Reason Why,” together 
with many similar books, and the only objection 
we can possibly take to his present publication, 
including as it does the steam engine and natural 
history, (even to the talking fish,) down as far as 
birds’ nests, is that the various subjects seem 

9 J 
uselessly intermixed, and that a few statements 
are a little hardy, as for instance : 

“The dodo is a bird of a very different nature, 
looking, from its heavy form and sluggish manner, more 
like a feathered reptile than a member of the active 
winged tribes. It is a native of the Mauritius, but isa 
rare species. Its mandibles are large and crooked, head 
large, and neck thick and long. It may be said to occupy 
the same position among birds that the sloth does among 
quadrupeds.”’ 

The style is beautifully clear, for instance : 

“The steam engine is simply a mechanical contrivance 
to confine steam, and give direction to its increased 
force.” 

And again : 

“Were birds to produce their young in any other 
manner than they do, their powers of flight would be 
materially interfered with. As soon as an egg becomes 
large enough to be cumbersome, it is removed from the 
body. The shell, impervious to air, protects the germ of 
life within, until from two to twenty eggs have accumu- 
lated, and then, although laid at different intervals, their 
incubation commences together, and the young ones are 
hatched at the same time.” 

The book should and will sell. 

As a proof of the correctness of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley’s judgment, we have before us a new 
edition of Brooke’s ‘‘ Fool of Quality,” reprinted 
under Mr. Kingsley’s direction, The best words 
to be said for the book are the editor’s own : 

**So go forth once more, brave book, as God shall 
speed thee ; and wherever thou meetest, whether in 
peasant or in peer, with a royal heart, tender and true, 
magnanimous and chivalrous, enter in and dwell there ; 
and help its owner to become (as thou canst help him) a 

Man, a Christian, and a Gentleman, as Henry Brooke 
was before him, C. Kry@siry.” 

Poetry for Repetition. By the Rev. Henry 
Twells, M.A. (Longmans.) An admirable col- 

lection of poems for the young gleaned from the 
phalanx of good English poets. There is a whole- 
some, healthy, genial, and withal temperately 
pious tone in this selection, which must recom- 
mend it to all unprejudiced teachers. 


Tie Beast and His Image ; or, the Coming Crisis. 
(Saunders & Otley.) If the writer's intention, as 








shadows of characters, some stronger and deeper | 
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alarm,” we confess the explosion is so enveloped 
in general chronological fog as to be stifled. Nor 
does it appear to us that a reveiile is needed where 
ninety-nine per cent. are awake. 


The City of the Dead, and other Poems. By 
John Collett. (Hardwicke.) ‘‘The City of the 
Dead” is thoroughly equal throughout, and is 
about as doleful as its name. The ‘‘ Other 
Poems” follow the epic, and ought to go after it. 
Mr. Collett has surely been writing up to a 
rhyming dictionary—here is a specimen from ‘A 
Summer’s Evening in Italy :” 
Deeply blushes the face of the emerald ocean, 
The storms are asleep in their caverns below, 
And the green waves that ripple with gentlest emotio: 
Flash bright in the sun’s dying beams as they flow. 


The Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightsbridge, 
by the late Henry George Davis (Smith), is a 
book which will be read with considerable satis- 
faction by many; with much pleasure by those 
having an interest in Knightsbridge itself. The 
work is clearly written, and enlivened with some 
interesting lithographs and woodcuts. 


The Confessions of a Too-Gencrous Young Lady, 
with a Later Continuation. 1 vol. (Saunders & 
Otley.) We are sometimes (and not seldom) in- 
duced to ask ourselves why certain books ever 
were written, but we never did so with such sin- 
cere marvelling as with respect to the one now 
before us. How, in the nineteenth century, a 
rational and tolerably well-educated person could 
venture to produce these ‘‘Confessions”’ is to us 
perfectly incomprehensible ; but that she has done 
so in full faith of their success is evidenced by 
the fact that they are given to the world without 
the slightest preface or apology. Would our 
readers like a specimen of this new candidate for 
literary honours? We will indulge them. 


“You must know, then, that I’m the eldest, and I may 
say the handsomest—I’m on my candour, remember—of 
three sisters. Our dear father and mother resided, and 
still reside, in a city in the north of England, commer- 
cially speaking almost as busy as London, and where 
public amusements are by no means scarce ; but we were 
sent to school ata quieter, airier town, some twenty miles 
distant, where our grandmother dwelt. _ ; 

“Well upon my twelfth birthday—it isn’t worth while 
to go further back than that, I think—papa and mamma 
gave a juvenile ball, it being holiday time, luckily, and we 
girls were to be all dressed alike, in white muslin with 
broad pink sashes, except that, as queen of the /éte, I was 
to be distinguished by a wreath of flowers; wheatbine 
and corn poppies had been selected as being most suitable 
to such a wild little thing as I, I suppose ; and after I was 
dressed, I was just placing it on my head and smiling as 
I saw how nicely the scarlet poppies contrasted with my 
black curls, when my sister Ellen, who was ayear younger, 
approached the mirror. : , ee 

***Oh, Nelly, look!’ I exclaimed; ‘isn’t it a beauty 0 
a wreath ?’ paree) 4 

“To my surprise, Ellen, instead of joining in my ad- 
miration, burst out crying. In a minute I forgot my 
pretty flower-crown, and throwing my arms round her 
neck, begged to know what was the matter. She — 
not speak for a moment or two; then she murmured, sob- 
bingly, ‘The wreath, the wreath! How I wish | had 
one! ’ : : 
“Oh! if that’s all,’ said I, ‘you shall have mine, only 
dry your eyes and smile again.’ is 

“And she did smile in a trice, she took me at my word, 
without the least scruple—took my wreath from my 
shining locks and placed it on her own red hair, anc tree 
off triumphant. I went and gathered two lovely = 
rosebuds in the garden, fastened them amidst my cuts, 
and then followed her to the ball-room. When I went ™, 
papa said, with a sly twinkle of hiseye— — 

*** Well, where’s your crown, Esther? You ca 
crownless queen, you know.’ : a 

“** Nelly wanted it, so I let her have it,’ [ replied. ‘a 

“You set very little store on my gifts, | Bee, Reges 
papa, ‘and therefore to punish you, Nelly shall be ov 
queen to-night.’ : 

Me I thought this very cruel of papa; but my attention 
was now diverted to Nelly, who, very proud of ae 
deposed me, came forward smiling her best; but t rae 8 
poppies and the red hair looked so very ridiculous in en 
position, and Nelly’s vanity was so absurdly SS ot 
that everybody greeted the new sovereign with a bu vod 
laughter which dreadfully abashed her. Then the A vith 
gentleman who had been appointed to open the ae ee 
the queen was firm in his allegiance to me, ron 
queen had to look about in vain for a partner : ho od 
the boys whispered ill-natured things to one pene pee 
poppies and carrots, mermaids with their - gegee e ‘deal, 
and old Mother Redcap, till Nelly, who heard a gooc , 
was half wild with vexation.” ° 

“The force of twaddle can no further go. 


We have before us Calder's Key to ing " 
Minsuration, by F. Calder, M.A., St. Johns 


College. (Longman.) 
the better, for = in the multitude of counsel there 
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is wisdom, so a given key more adspied to the 
wants of learners than the rest should take pre- 
cedence, and be in the hands of all to whom such 
instruments are invaluable. 

A Mother's Trial. By the author of ‘The 
Discipline of Life,” &c. &c. Like everything 
which emanates from the pen of Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby, this little tale is full of earnest nature and 
quiet piety. The lesson which she inculcates is 


| Oxford University Poll Book, 1859, Svo. 2s 


a wholesome one, and more than one mother will | 


do well to lay it to heart. The conclusion of the 
story is so effective and so graphic that we can 
scarcely consider it a fiction. 
mend the ‘* Mother’s Trial” 


We heartily recom- | 
as a home-book—a | 


book to be cherished in the morning-room, and | 


treasured in the school-library ; a book to cement 


family affections ; to check personal aspirations | 


regarding others; to teach us to look into our 
own hearts, and to leave equal licence to those 
who are swayed by our counsels—a book, in short 
that teaches a great and salutary lesson, which 
cannot fail to be serviceable to all who are sapable 
of estimating at their full value the ‘depth and 
the breadth” of the teaching set forth for their 
good, and to which we bid an honest welcome 
that will, or we are greatly mistaken, be echoed 
by hundreds. 

The Odes of Horace. Vol. I1., Book II. By 
H. G. Robinson. Mr. Robinson continues his 
arrangement of the Odes of Horace. He, of 
course, still exhibits the same accurate, literal 
translation of the polished Roman, but the poetic 
fire is not great. Some of the more virulent 
poems are reproduced with amazing force. 

_ Third Volume of the new edition of the 

Naval History of Great Britain, by William James 
(Bentley), i is now before us. It is in very read- 
able type, and the accompanying plate of 
Admiral Earl St. Vincent is really most beautiful. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue wondrous Alexandre Dumas, prince of 
sophisticated men of genius, has projected a grand | 
archeological expedition to Greece. He has 


chartered a frigate, to be called the Monte Christo, 
to explore the entire coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, 
igypt, and Greece,—appointed a large staff of 
littérateurs, artists, photographers ; and upon the 
return of this fad of artistic explorers their 
works are to be patent to the multitude who will 
visit the vessel when anchored in the Seine, and 
who will possibly pay for the gratification. | 
Unfortunately there 
consummation of the project, ‘the chartered 
frigate is supposed to lie at the bottom of the sea, 
she hi aving left Marseilles two months’ back, and 
nothing been heard of the Monte Christo since. 
Doubtless, however, such a minor mishap as this 
will not deter the adventurous Alexandre. He 
will have his exhibition on the Seine; he has | 
even, With glorious anticipation, fixed the an- 
chorage, which is to be near the Pont Royal. 

We have received the following communication 
from Mr. Christopher Dresser, the Author of 

A Manual of Botany,’’ which was noticed in a 
recent number of this journal. In compliance 
with his request, we publish it, verbatim et 
literati : 

To the Editor of the Liverary GAZETTE. 
4, Swiss Cottages, St. Peter’s, 
Hammersmith, W., July 19, 1859. 

Su,—You have done me the great honour of noticing 
my humble work in your high-toned paper. May I beg 
that you do me the further honour of inserting the en- 
closed in your columns. By so doing you would very 
much oblige and aid Yours very respectfully, 

South Kensington Museum. Cur. Dresser. 


| 


Were I a Newton or a Linnawus, I should not be a 
copyist, for then new thoughts of superior merit would be 
conceived in my brain; but, alas! I am not. 

In listening a few days back to the eloquence of the 


| learned, | heard—‘‘ whether apes are degraded men or 


| 


| 


| foreign to his pursuits. 


j 


| 


is a little drawback to the | 


| 
| 


} 





| 
| 


| 


I have seen the mighty ocean when its wide-spread 


surface was well-nigh as smooth as gl 
peared as the world’s great mirror, throwing back, with 
power and great glory, the light which radiated from that 
orb which gives an Alham) ra of beauty to the manifold 
forms of created obj . I have also gazed upon the | 
surging deep when its surface has been covered by 
sporting waves, which the fancy views as a numberless 
throng of the phantom spirits of the waters, dancing in 
the merriment of unpolluted joy. Both scenes are beau- | 








8, when it ap- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


tiful; but the one lulls me to sleep by its calm and placid | 


tranquillity » While the other, 


by its tossing gaiety, fills | “Ny 


| aggravation of my folly, however, lies here : 


not, this thing is certain that man is an inveterate ape.’ 


| The fact of my belonging to this latter race, together with 


my want of original power, naturally and irresistibly led 
me to copy the mode of writing employed by the great 


i fathers and teachers of botany in this our land, among 
| which the name of the experienced Dr. Lindley may be 


classed; and thus to commit the atrocity of piling 


| | together ahuge mass of isolated sentences, and placing 


them in covers, under the fallacious title of a book. The 
while thus 
engaged I fancied that I was with care hewi ing out one 
stone at a time which had comeliness and worth, and 


| that I was placing these stones, one on the other, in 
Kamtschatka, &¢., | 


order, and was thus raising a noble and orderly whole; 
but, alas! the result appears to be a heap of loose stones, 


; and not a symmetrical pyramid destined to resist the 


blast of ages. 

Experience teaches, that form can be seen if the utility 
of the object be understood; thus we find that the art- 
student upon knowing, relative to the female head, the 
purport of the eyes, nose, and mouth, and that the whole 
mask has a peculiar elasticity, at once sees the form, and 
delineates correctly ; but substitute for this know ledge the 
uses of the parts, descriptions of the varied forms of the 
labie of the female sex, of the animal bimana, accom- 
panied by the terms used in scientific language to express 
these diversified formations, and the interest of the art 
studentis lost, and he delineates inaccurately, not knowing 
the objects of the parts, and being bewildered with a 
excess of scientific phraseology which is, more or less, 
With these views I adopted the 
remarkable structure for my book which it now presents. 

To retire suddenly is rude, to offer a long apology would 
here be worse; I therefore adopt the former expedient. 

South Kenstngton Museum. Car. Dresser. 
We are quite at a loss to imagine in what 
manner Mr. Dresser can possibly be aided by the 
publication of the foregoing letter ; but on this 
point he is, we presume, “the most competent 
judge. As a literary composition, the communi- 
cation is quite beyond the reach of criticism. But 
we must be allowed to remark briefly on the two 
| peculiarities of structure exhibited by his book, 
| for the adoption of which he has conceived it 
necessary to offer an apology. Judging from the 
preface which accompanies Mr. Dresser’s manual, 
we imagined that he had been induced to write 
the work in detached sentences, by an impression 
that this plun of construction gave facilities fo 
reference from one part of the book to another, 
which could not be attained by any other means ; 
and while fully recognising the advantages of the 
object proposed, we doubted whether the means 
adopted were such as were likely to lead to its 
realisation. We confess that the knowledge that 
his real reason for constructing his book in this 
manner is, that Dr. Lindley has done so before 
him ; or, to use his own forcible language, because 
he is a man, and therefore an inveterate ape, 
does not tend to modify in any material degree 
our opinion of the utility of the method. As 
regards the relative importance to the art-student 
of the knowledge of the forms and uses of the 
parts of a plant, a reference to our notice of Mr. 
Dresser’s work will show that we did not assert 
that instruction as to the uses was unnecessary, 
but merely expressed our wonder that he should 
contemplate the possibility of omitting altogether 
instruction as to the form. Our astonish- 


me with joyous excitement, and inflames my spirit, | ment on this point is considerably diminished. 


which knows no rest, into activity, animation, and mirth. 

This scene of youth appears to have been permitted me 
as a peep into future destiny. Thus, what was once 
regarded as a scene giving pleasure only to a passing 
hour, is now seen to be a metaphorical microcosm of a 
future life. I turn to the inner man, and, philosophising, 





discover that the merry waves result from adverse 
currents, blowing with majestic serenity in reverse 
directions. Sometimes the breezes are soft and gentle ; 


at other times they are sharp and nipping; yet the 

3oreas is as needful to a healthy creation as the summer 
zephyrs. Still the diverse gales result in the production 
of the waves of excitement and joy. 

The time has come for the literal fulfilment of the me- 

taphorical phase of the revelatory scene of youth. I have 
now ventured my name, in common with my fellows, on 
the great sea of “ real life,’ and on this sea, as on that of 





the material world, I find that a ripple gives joy. I thank 
you, sir (the Editor of the Literary Gazette), for the 


breezes you have blown,—for the ripple of excitement 
which you have caused, on which my name has been 
tossed. 


Iam not worthy, however, to be blown upward into 


view by the high agent just alluded to, for my place is a 
mean one. Being destined to administer to the physical 
wants of man, I am doomed to abide, not in the college, 
not in the drawing-room, not in the library, but ey 

n the kitchen, where alone a Dresser is 


destiny, and higher I ¢ not hone 











now that Mr. Dresser has informed us that he 
cannot discourse upon form, save in language so 
technical as to be, to the beginner at least, quite 
unintelligible. Should he, however, at any future 
time, acquire the power of communicating in- 
struction on this point in clear and comprehen- 
sible language, we cannot but think that he will 
do well not to omit entirely all reference to form 
in his lectures to the art-student. In conclusion, 
we think Mr. Dresser’s letter affords fresh 
evidence of the truth of the assertion with which 
we concluded our notice of his work, that his 
main chance of success as a botanical teacher is 

be found in the hearty enthusiasm for his 
science, which he expresses in such singular 


language. 
Mr. Tom Taytor AND Mr. Davies.—We 


have had an opportunity of hearing both sides 
in this extraordinary, but brief and now finished 
controversy, and we apprehend there can be 
no doubt whatever remaining on the mind of 
any candid inquirer as to where the truth lies. 
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Soon after the appearance of Mr. Taylor’s play | be enabled 


the following letter appeared in a provincial paper 
—the Warrington Guardian. 


Sir,—In several London papers I have read with pecu- 
liar interest the several editorial remarks on Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s comedy The Contested Election, which is described 
as new and unquestionably original, and as it is desirable 
that the public should not be misled by this false impres- 
sion, pray oblige me by inserting this letter. : 

In the autumn of last year I was solicited to contribute 
something to a bazaar intended to support a local institu- 
tion, and, as a novelty, I composed a dramatic trifle 
entitled Our Town. A public reading, and a subsequent 
performance at the Warrington Theatre were eminently 
successful. As 400 copies of the play were sold, I regis- 
tered it at Stationers’ Hall, andin February last I also 
forwarded a copy to Mr. J. Stirling Coyne, Secretary to 
the Dramatic Author’s Society, with the view to further 
registration, but his reply was “that the Society do not 
undertake in any way the registration of pieces;’’ he, 
however, retained the copy I sent him. 

Our Town having so far succeeded in the country, I was 
naturally anxious to test it in the metropolis, and last 
month I forwarded two copies to Mr. Robson, of the 
Royal Olympic Theatre, who expressed his regret ‘‘ that 
in consequence of being so fully compromised with 
authors he could not possibly hold out any hopes of 
placing it on the Olympic boards.” I thought no more 
of the matter until reading your account of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s play, when I was struck with the close resem- 
blance between the two dramas. 

I send herewith a copy of my play, and am confident a 
perusal will satisfy you that two distinct minds could not 


independently produce plays, each showing the gross | 
ghs, each introducing a wealthy | 


venality of small borou 
grocer averse to political or municipal honours, but 
pushed on by an ambitious wife, who is again the tool of 
a penniless adventurer—Micky Doyle in Our Town, Mr. 
Dodgson in The Contested Election. The piracy is so 
palpable that identity of trifles are overlooked by the 
careless imitator, and you will observe that Messrs. Micky 
Doyle and Dodgson are each made to write the candidate’s 
address ; the latter part of both pieces is sustained by 
remittance of half notes; and they alike are liable to the 
charge of allowing minor personages to rise into un- 
wonted importance. §So closely has Mr. Tom ‘Taylor 
copied, that even his cognomens are tainted, and my 
friends of the ‘Blue Pig” evidently give rise to his 
**Blue Lambs.” 

Not being in town I have not seen The Contested Elec- 
tion, but no doubt its representation would reveal other 
coincidences more glaring. In fact, the chief difference 
between the two works seems to arise from the fact of 


mine representing a municipal and Mr. Taylor’s a parlia- | 


mentary election. 

If the delinquency had been committed by some obscure 
scribbler for literary fame I should have overlooked it, 
but with an author of Professor Tom Taylor’s character 
the case is different, and I cannot do less than seek to 
expose it in the columns of your journal, claiming for 
myself such originality as belongs to choosing and treat- 
ing such a subject.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Warrington, 13th of July, 1859. Josn. Davies. 

This letter brings a serious charge against a 
distinguished writer—not be it observed of mere 


plagiary, not of copying a character, or borrowing 


a few sentiments, but of stealing the whole plot 
and dramatis persone of another man’s play. 

Such a charge appears so astounding that at 
first one is induced to ery out the thing is im- 
possible—a writer in Mr. Taylor's position could 
not act as he is here charged with acting. He 
would be just as likely to walk up to Mr. Davies 
or Mr. Anybodyelse, and rob him of his watch or 
his purse. It is a kind of crime that could not 
be concealed, and must bring with its detection 
ertire loss of character and position. Still the 
charge is made, and made so circumstantially, 
that it demands a reply. Such reply Mr. Taylor 
gives. He says, writing to the Atheneum, in 
which paper the charge itself is first brought 
before the London public. 

Lavender Sweep, Wandsworth, July 21. 

With reference to the impression of Mr. Davies, of 
Warrington, that I have availed myself of a play of his, 
printed and performed at Warrington, in planning my 
comedy of The Contested Election, lately produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre, IT am anxious to take this opportunity 
of assuring Mr, Davies, through you, that 1 have never 
seen his play; that until last week I never heard of his 
play, or any incident contained in it; that I first learnt 
its existence from Mr. Davies’s letter; and that I am 
wholly at a loss to account for the resemblances he 


appeals to in proof of his inference. My comedy of The | 


Contested Election is strictly an original work. The main 
source of my electioneering incidents will be found in the 
evidence given before the St. Alban’s Committee. The 
incident of the half-notes was suggested to me by an 
anecdote I heard from Mr. Norton (of the Home Office, 


and late Chief Justice of Newfoundland), of an occurrence | 


at an Insh election. Tam, &e. 

Tom Taytor. 
Now, we might say, here is an end of the matter ; 
but this would be far from fair to Mr. Taylor. 
He has a right to require that the two pieces 
should be examined, and that the public should 





to judge, not whether the charge 
| brought against him be true or false—his own 
| denial may be held to settle that—but how far 
| Mr. Davies had any right to bring such a 
charge at all. The first circumstance which 
will strike the reader as significant is that 
| Mr. Davies, when he wrote the accusation, had 
neither seen nor read The Contested Election. He 
was satisfied with a newspaper report of it. Now 
we do not say that, taking into consideration the 
reports from which Mr. Davies might have gained 
his knowledge of the play, he was without 
reasons for suspicion. But he should certainly 
have seen for himself before he wrote such a letter 
what kind of work Zhe Contested Election really 
| was. The grounds of accusation are these: 1st, 
that in both plays the plot turns upon a grocer, 
desirous of quiet, being urged on by an ambitious 
wife to seek social distinction, she in both cases 
being stimulated by a needy adventurer for his 
own purposes. 2ndly, that in both pieces there 
| isaremittance of half notes. 38rdly, that Mr. 
| Taylor’s Blue Lambs are borrowed from Mr. 
| Davies’s Blue Pig. We have carefully ex- 
j amined Our Town with a view to investigate 
| these points, and we shall take the two latter first, 
because, though small in themselves, they would, 
if they could be substantiated, make Mr. Taylor's 
| declaration that he knew nothing of Mr. Davies’s 
| play all but incredible. It will scarcely, however, 
| be believed that in Our Town the transmission of 
| half notes through the post is a mere incident 
| having no relation whatever to the plot. This 


| would have been just the same had the sum re- 
| presented by the half notes been sent by means 


| of acheque. The whole incident is told in the 

following words :—‘‘ Sir,—Enclosed you have 
first half notes for 1,000/.,” after which the separa- 
| tion of the notes is forgotten and the sum is treated 
| without any reference to the mode of transmission. 
| It would be as reasonable to accuse a dramatic 
| author of piracy because he allows a letter to be 
received by the post, seeing that this incident 
| may be found in previous plays by other writers. 
Next as to the “Blue Lambs” and the ‘ Blue 
| Pig.” The former are a party and derive their 
title from a butcher who heads them, and whose 
political colour like their own is blue. Mr. 
| Davies’s ‘‘ Blue Pig” is merely the sign of a public 
| house where some treating is going on—it is only 
| named once in the play, nor has it any connection 
with the plot. These two can hardly be called 
coincidences, much less plagiaries, least of all 
piracies. There remains the general plot, that 
an unambitious grocer has an ambitious wife, who 
is herself duped by a penniless adventurer, and 
that this penniiess adventurer writes an elec- 
tioneering address for the husband. This is so 
common—so many scores of plots introduce 
such characters—that the charge of piracy, if it 
rests upon this, must fall to the ground altogether. 
The two plays are far more remarkable for their 
difference than for their similarity. 


| 











We have received the following letter, and are 
glad to know Mr. Howitt takes the matter so 
goodhumouredly. 


To the Editor of the Literary GAzETTE. 
Highgate, July 24, 1859. 

Sir,—Having but just returned from some months’ 
absence in the country, I hear that a statement has 
appeared in literary journals and newspapers—for I have 
not seen any such—that Mrs. Howitt and myself are rolled 
into George Eliot, and are the authors of “‘ Adam Bede.”’ 
The news would be complin entary if it were true, but as I 
understand that this report has found a place in your 
journal, I am bound to assure you—and through you the 
public—that we are not George Eliot, nor is ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
| though a very fine fellow, and a genuine midland county 
man, any offspring of ours. Be so good, therefore, as to 
do us and the real author the justice of setting this 

| matter right. Yours very truly, 

Witrtiam Howirt. 

The National Temperance Association has iden- 
| tified itself during the week with the free drinking- 
| fountains movement, and has determined to erect 
one of these indirect attacks on intemperance in 


| 





was present, with a gin-and-water drawing which 
is to he published. A gentleman, who addressed 
the meeting somewhat quaintly, said that as 
there were 11,000 intoxicating establishments in 
' London, he thought 400 free fountains were a 


on Strand. Of course Mr. George Cruikshank 
| 





moderate encroachment on the publicans’ terri- 
tories, and would be sufficient for all the water. 
drinkers in the metropolis. 

A ‘singularly curious and peculiar library,” 
the property of an amateur, was dispersed by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on Thursday and 
Friday. The works were not so much characterised 
by value as variety and rarity. The sale was 
fully attended, most attention being drawn toa 
collection of jest books, facetie, songs, &c., and 
thirty-eight interesting original letters and auto- 
graph poems of Robert Burns. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, July 27. 

A MERE glance at the bills stuck up on all the 
yalls along the Boulevard would suffice to con- 
vince one of what I told you a couple of weeks 
ago, namely, that the drama just now in Paris 
takes its constitutive elements from the past, and 
not the present. The peace of Villafranca pro- 
duced no less a perturbation here than in the 
political world : if drumming and trumpeting, 
with their more terrible accompaniment of 
slaughter, were put an end to on the real stage of 
Lombardy, the mimic murder of Austrians was 
also cut short upon the boards of the Paris 
theatres, and blousiers were suddenly deprived of 
the delight of annihilating their enemies between 
two coulisses and’ by the light of the foot-lamps.. 
What was to be done? The rout of the directors, 
as I told you, was worse than that of the 
Kaiserlichs at Solferino, for as to getting 
live authors to come to the rescue with original 
pieces, it was not to be dreamt of. The best 
thing seems to have been, having nothing new, to 
take what was oldest, and accordingly, instead of 
pieces played for the twelfth or fifteenth time, 
you have now those that have attained their 
two hundred and eightieth nights! If dramatic 
exhibitions were like wine, if they gained by age, 
or, like certain wines, by travel, this revolution 
might have done no great harm ; as it is, the wits 
of this place have dubbed all these forced revivals 
by the name of ‘“‘retour dItalie,” as people 
vaunt the vin de Bordeaux that can be proved to 
be ‘* retour des Indes.” 

Of all the dug-up dramas that have so 
suddenly been exhumed and snatched from 
what was thought to be their eternal repose, 
none is more curious than the one entitled, Les 
Chevaliers du Browillard, which is no other than 
a French adaptation of our Jack Sheppard. | 
know few things more worthy of attention ina 
purely philosophical sense, for it shows how utterly 
dissimilar and incompatible with each other are 
our two races. Not even our vices can agree, and 
there, where we are vicious, we are antagonistic. 
That this question of the stage in France 1s @ 
serious one, as far as the influence of the drama 
over society is concerned, is not to be denied ; and 
a few remarks I made upon it in your columns 
have obtained the honour of quotation in full in 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeituny of the 16th of 
this month, not assuredly from any merit of mine, 
but from the simple importance of the-subject | 
treated. It is an important subject, and, as 
I just observed, it is particularly so when the 
difference of our national natures is exemplified in 
any way by it, as it is in the piece I mention, 
Les Chevaliers du Brouillard. The very first 
thing to be noted in all attempts of these French 
people to handle an English subject, is the impos 
sibility of assimilation ; for instance, if ever ® 
subject was English, Richardson’s * Clarissa 
Harlowe” is so; well, when the Gymnase broughit 
out its Clarisse, I would have defied any one 
to have found out a trace of British omgim 
in the heroine, which Rose Chéri made so peculiarly 
her own. Our Clarissa was gone; there was no 
trace of Miss Howe's fair friend; the French 
Clarisse was a young woman brought up under 
the reign of Louis XV., who had never walke 
the lawns or smelt the hedge-rows of her father's 
‘“ place down in the country,” and could not by 
any possibility have made as much tea or written 
as many letters as our sweet betrayed one, who, 
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say what you will, is a “‘most sweet lady.” 
Clarissa Harlowe is as indispensable to, as insepa- 
rable from, our world of poetry as Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Gray, or Goldsmith, consequently 
she cannot be either understood or represented in 
France ; and the fact that she cannot be so is the 
very one that seems to me curious to establish. 
When Mdme. Rose Chéri simpered through her 
art (which, according to her conception of it, she 
played very well), I have heard those who ought 
to have known better exclaim, ‘‘ Comme cest 
Anglais!” Now it was no such thing; it was 
anything you may choose excepting only that 
our Clarissa, when she went up to town, might 
have been in the atmosphere of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague (irrespective of dates, which are 
essentially useless to poetic speculation) ; whereas, 
the French Clarisse had been unmistakeably mixed 
ap with Mdme. du Deffant, a very different thing. 
And so now with these ‘Knights of the 
Mist.” Heaven save us! Whoever saw villains 
of this stamp on the banks of our muddy, 
mephytic, much abused, much calumniated 
Father Thames ? I will grant our villains to be 
as much blacker than the French ones as the 
Thames is blacker than the Seine, which, by-the- 
bye does not prove it to be more unwholesome in 
a different way; but they are villanous after 
altogether another fasnion. The one broad differ- 
ence is, that the French jail-bird is melo-dramatic 
to excess; whilst ours is practical to brutality. 
Whatever a Frenchman does, whether he cuts 
your throat, or gets his own cut by the guillotine, 
he never loses sight of the ‘‘looker on.” He 
walks double—himself and Je spectateur: we do 
not. We know how to be alone. This is a 
difference never to be got over; and if the study 
of the French stage teaches us this, it will, 
under an apparently frivolous seeming, teach us a 
more important lesson than we at first think. 
Between this perpetual pre-occupation of the 
“looker on” and ‘‘du haut de ces Pyramides 
quarante siécles vous contemplent,” there is a most 
intimate connection, and this was what the old 


. Napoleon knew so well, and what his nephew 


knows far less well, as he has recently shown. 

The present Emperor has, I suspect, committed 
the irreparable offence of preventing the French 
from “ showing off” as much as they desired, and 
I do not believe they will easily forgive him. His 
uipopularity is something really striking at this 
Moment, and I must say it seems to me so 
disproportioned to his offence (from the French 
point of view), that I can only find an explanation 
of it in what I have pointed out above, namely, in 
the fact that the whole nation feels baulked of 
its bluster! France is just now in the position 
of the actor who tears his hair, stamps, and cries 
out, rolling his eyes, ‘* J’ai manqué mon entrée !” 
and for having been put in this position she will 
not easily forgive her ruler. As I have more 
than once remarked to you, the people here do 
hot care one straw about the Italians, but they 
care for their own vanity and their own import- 
ance, and they conceive these to be in some way 
aggrieved by the peace. 

As usual in all these cases, the feeling increases 

duration, and Louis Napoleon is more un- 
Popular every day and every hour. At this 
moment all he does is wrong, and it seems as 
though he could not succeed in doing anything 
Might. In any other circumstance, what he said 
about the “injustice of Europe” would have been 
ag with rapture, and hailed as a sort of 
t against the eternal treaties of 1815, a kind 

of protestation against Waterloo. Now, it is 
il taken, and he is accused of wanting 
to get out of a bad business by making it worse. 
tis quite certain that the Emperor is at present 
casting about for anything that shall restore 
to him a shadow of the relative popularity — 
he It perhaps ought to be called toleration—that 
toyed before the peace. I am disposed to 
teve all the small attacks recently made upon 
a ed have no other cause than this. As 
all © police, it has a hard time of it just now, for 
0 efforts hitherto have been unavailing, and 
int hore are ‘extremely dissatisfactory. The 
very made was, that if a triumphal 








entry was combined, under cover of the army, for 
the 15th August, the unanimous cry would be: 
‘Vive 7 Armée!” and nothing else. The one object, 
therefore, since this discovery was made, has been 
to arrive at the possibility of recruiting a sufficient 
number of individuals to ery ‘‘ Vive 7 Empéreur /” 
In the end it is said a goodly squadron will be got 
together, which well placed, will keep in check the 
discontented ; but apropos to this, the following 
popular dictum has been going about in the argot 
of Paris, when one man makes another pay for 
anything he does for him, he is said to ‘‘make 
him sing.” ‘‘ Faire chanter” is the term. Now, 
as the cries of ‘* Vive l’ Empéreur!” are likely it 
is said to cost a mint of money this time, and as 
no man will sell his ‘‘most sweet voice” cheap, 
when he knows what a deal of money he may 
make by it, the gamins here say: ‘* Aw moins 
on ne dira pas que cest nous qui faisons chanter 
Cl Empéreur cette fois ci, car cest bien au contraire 
lui qui veut nous faire chanter !” 

In what proportion these amiable individuals 
will ‘‘ sing,” we shall see on the 15th, but I have 
not much doubt that, now that the governmental 
requirements are known, there will be lungs 
enough laid at its disposal ‘‘ for a consideration,” 
only, it is probable no tenori or prime donne ever 
heard will cost so dear as the chorus that is to 
shout forth to all France that the duration of the 
imperial reign is prayed for. Of course, the Préfet 
de Police will be mindful only to pay ‘‘after de- 
livery,” for otherwise, his ‘‘ company” would I 
apprehend, be capable of ‘‘ roaring like sucking 
doves,” which would fall somewhat short of the 
mark, 

One thing I am enabled to assure you, on in- 
controvertible authority, namely, that when 
Plon-Plon broke in upon the after-dinner reflections 
of Francis Joseph and the Duke of Modena at 
Villafranca, his protestations against the peace 
were not measured. ‘* You don’t know with 
whom you have made peace, to the detriment of 
Italy,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are leaning on a 
mere reed. My cousin the Emperor is not France ; 
we are hated in France, and a Restoration may 
happen there any day. You have made a mis- 
take; neither you nor we have any interest in 
the peace !” 

Now, I repeat, I can vouch for this, and for the 
blank astonishment the words created. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
= 

Astronomy.—The time in which the moon 
revolves round our globe depends upon the 
amount of her gravitation towards the earth ; and 
if her orbit were not disturbed by the sun and 
planets it would be absolutely constant. The 
sun's disturbing action, however, during a revo- 
lution, diminishes on the whole the central or 
radial force, and her orbit is therefore larger, and 
her period greater, than it would be if she were 
undisturbed. The period will therefore depend 
on the sun’s distance from the earth, and will be 
different for the different months of the year, but 
will have a mean value which will be pretty 
nearly constant for each year. On account, how- 
ever, of the décrease of the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, the sun’s average distance in any 
year is slightly greater than it was in the pre- 
ceding, and his disturbing power of diminishing 
the moon’s gravity towards the earth is less, and 
therefore the moon’s gravitation towards the earth 
is greater, and her motion becomes accelerated. 

There is probably no branch of astronomy in 
which the advance within the last twenty-five 
years has been so great as in the lunar theory, 
and the means taken for increasing the number of 
observations necessary for bringing this theory to 
perfection. During the whole of this period the 
moon has been observed at Greenwich with inflex- 
ible rigour and extreme precision, and since 1847 
an instrument designed expressly for this purpose 
has been made use of. 

Dr. Halley was the first astronomer who ascer- 
tained the fact of the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion, but he was unable to hazard a guess as to 
its probable amount, concerning which at the 





present time, after a lapse of nearly 200 years, a 
doubt exists of a very interesting character. This 
doubt has produced a controversy of vital impor- 
tance to the lunar theory, between the only men of 
the present time who have mastered the difficult 
analysis necessary to the formation of a judgment 
on the merits and defects of the various processes 
employed, but which, from their discordant results, 
cannotall be correct. We shall not enter here on 
the algebraic formula employed by the opposite 
parties in this controversy, further than to state 
that Professor Hansen makes use of the co-efficient 
12°12 in his tables; and the investigation of 
three ancient eclipses leads Mr. Airy to say that 
this is the smallest value which will coincide with 
the observed phenomena. In support of this co- 
efficient appear the names of Plana and Ponté- 
coulant, while Professor Hansen arrives at nearly 
the same result by a different method. On the 
other hand, Adams and Delaunay, while pursuing 
totally different processes, and carrying their 
expansions to a degree never before attempted, 
arrive at a result smaller by one-half than that 
contended for by their opponents. The President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society appears inclined 
to adopt the views of the latter gentlemen, but 
suggests that some other cause must aid in pro- 
ducing the disturbance in the moon's secular 
motion which ancient eclipses prove to have taken 
place, and which this calculation is not sufficient 
to account for. M. Delaunay has promised to 
investigate this subject more fully, and we hope 
soon to be able to lay before our readers the 
results at which he may arrive. 

CHOLERA.—At the present season, when the 
tegistrar-General’s Reports inform us of nume- 
rous cases of diarrhcea, some of them merging into 
cholera, and in many instances proving fatal, we 
deem it advisable to notice the treatment adopted 
by Dr. Ayre, as detailed in a paper laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1856, the report 
upon which has been recently published in the 
form of a pamphlet. Dr. Ayre confines himself 
to the use of calomel, administered during the 
whole stage of collapse in small doses of one or 
two grains rolled up into pills with bread crumbs, 
and given in a spoonful of water every five or 
ten minutes. If the stomach should show a 
tendency to reject the medicine, a drop or 
two of laudanum may be added to the first 
three or four doses. Dr. Ayre insists on the 
importance of continuing perseveringly in the 
treatment, and exhibiting the same dose at 
the same intervals of time, until the symptoms 
of collapse become virtually subdued. The reason 
alleged for giving the calomel in small doses is 
that large ones are ejected from the stomach ; and 
the dose is frequently repeated because it is 
small, that the action of the drug may be con- 
stantly maintained until the crisis is past. No 
other limit to the quantity of calomel is needed 
than that of the duration of the collapse, as it 
appears that during its continuance no absorption 
of the mereury into the system takes place ; 
and, according to Dr. Ayre, no extremity to 
which the patient may be reduced will justify 
our withholding or suspending the use of it. 
When the symptoms of collapse are substan- 
tially abated in intensity, the doses are ad- 
ministered at longer intervals of time, in pro- 
portion as the patient progresses towards con- 
valescence. In several cases of choleraic 
diarrhceea and of mild collapse, lime-water has 
been given with the calomel, and with the best 
results : with this addition the calomel appears 
to take effect more speedily, and brings about an 
earlier recovery. Dr. Ayre lays great stress on 
the fact that, notwithstanding the tendency to 
reject everything from the stomach in cases of 
cholera, little difficulty is experienced in ensuring 
the toleration of calomel when in small doses, and 
also since no absorption of the drug takes place, 
the enormous quantity of 1000 grains can be 
safely administered without producing any ten- 
dency to salivation; lastly, when the collapse 
is subdued by this treatment, no subsequent 
fever occurs, but the patient becomes convalescent 
at once, and after having been in an apparently 
moribund state, livid, cold, and pulseless, is able 
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to walk out within three or four days from the 
date of his attack. This system of treatment 
has been tested by upwards of fifty medical men 
of eminence, with an average of eighty-five re- 
coveries in every hundred patients. 

We have received intelligence from America 
that, owing to the efforts of Professor Agassiz, the 
movement for the establishment of a museum of 
comparative zoology at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setis, is assuming definite proportions. The state 
legislature has voted 100,000 dollars for the pur- 
pose, on condition of a similar sum being raised 
by the public. The subscription soon exceeded 
80,000 dollars, besides Mr. Gray’s legacy of 
50,000 dollars. These sums with the state bounty 
amount to 235,000, and the supporters of the 
scheme propose to raise this to a quarter of a 
million of dollars. The citizens of Boston are like- 
wise striving to establish in that city a national 
museum, which shall combine the main features 
of the Kensington Museum with those of the 
natural history collections at the Jardin des | 
Plantes, in Paris, and Great Russell Street. 

ToxicoLocy.—Last week we noticed some of 
the characteristics of strychnine ; we have now to 
mention another poison which offers several in- 
teresting peculiarities. The poison of the ticunas 
of the Amazon, the upas-tiente of Java, and the 
curare of Guiana are among the most deleterious 
substances known ; the latter is principally manu- 
factured at Esmeralda, situated at the bifurcation 
of the Orinoco, and is used by the natives to poison 
their spears and arrows for war and the chase, and 
also as a medicine in the cure of derangements of 
the stomach. The Spanish missionaries Gumilla 
and Gili were among the first to make mention of 
this poison, and they attributed to it fabulous 
properties. Humboldt tells us that it is obtained | 
from the bark and alburnum of a species of | 
creeper, called Bejuco de Mavacura, which is | 
allied to the strychnos family. Branches of the 
mavacure, four or five lines in diameter, either 
fresh or recently dried, are scraped with a knife, 
and the bark that comes off is bruised and reduced 
to thin filaments on a stone. The venomous 
juice being yellow, the whole fibrous mass takes 
that colour. It is thrown into a funnel, and a 
cold infusion is made by pouring water on the 
pulp. The resulting liquid is the poison, but it 
only acquires strength by being evaporated until 
it possesses somewhat the consistence of treacle. 
When the infusion is sufficiently concentrated, 
which is ascertained by its more or less bitter 
taste, another vegetable juice of a very glutinous 
nature is added, for the purpose of giving it 
sufficient body to enable it to adhere to the 
weapons, which it would not be able to do alone. | 
The venomous liquor is heated to a state of | 
ebullition, and when the glutinous juice is added to | 

| 





it, the previously yellow liquid blackens and coagu- 
lates intoa mass of the consistence of tar. This effect 
is produced by a change taking place in the con- | 
stitution of the mixture, some of the hydruret 
of carbon being decomposed and the hydrogen 
liberated, the free carbon producing the black | 
colour. The curare is sold in little calabashes at 
avery high price, and when dried it greatly re- 
sembles opium in appearance, but absorbs mois- | 
ture very rapidly from the air. | 


The effects produced by curare resemble those | 
of the poison of serpents. It may be swallowed | 
without any deleterious effect being produced, and | 
indeed the Indians regard it as an excellent | 
stomachic. It has an agreeable bitter taste, and 
so little is it dreaded when taken internally, that | 
it is habitually used for the purpose of killing | 
animals for food. Scarcely a fowl is eaten on the | 
banks of the Orinoco that has not been killed by | 
an arrow poisoned with this substance. The | 
missionaries even assert that the flesh is never so | 
good as when killed by this means. | 

If, on the other hand, the curare is introduced | 
into a wound, the effects in this case become im- | 


mediately apparent. The poison manifests its | 


presence in a manner similar to the bite of a ser- | to its directions one of the Cupids is with a touch Jacob Bell are hung provisionally 


pent; the victim feels congestion in the head, 
with vertigo and nausea ; he is tormented by a | 
raging thirst, and numbness pervades all the 


| ing. 








varts near the wound. So virulent is it, that at 
Maypures, a native who had prepared for M. 
Bonpland some small arrows, having had the im- 
prudence to rub some of the curare between his 
fingers, where he had a slight wound, he imme- 
diately fell to the ground, seized with a vertigo 
which lasted half an hour, and would probably 
have died, but that the poison was of the diluted 
kind, used only for killing small animals. One 
curious phenomenon connected with this poison 
is, that it attacks the nerves of volition in such a 
manner as to paralyse them, and it thus renders 
the victim unable to move from the spot where it 
is struck. Boussingault and Roulin established, 
during a course of experiments carried on in 
1854, that the nerves of the muscles are prin- 
cipally affected, and that the nerves of sensation 
and the spinal marrow are but little influenced by 
the curare, and these observations have been more 
recently veritied by Bernard and Keelliker. When 
the poison is once absorbed into the system the 
victims die very speedily. Large birds when 
wounded in the thigh die in two or three 
minutes, but a pig sometimes survives the 
wound for ten or twelve minutes. Salt and 
sugar are the only specifics known to the natives ; 
and the general opinion at the Missions is, that, 
provided the poison be newly made, well con- 
centrated, and have entered into the circula- 
tion, no cure can be effected.- It was impos- 
sible that a subject of such importance could 
be allowed to remain in this unsatisfactory 
condition. Accordingly Professor Brainard of the 


| Medical College of Chicago, United States, pre- 


sented a memorial to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in February, 1854, in which he indicates the 
solutions of iodine as antidotes to curare. His 
treatment consists in applying a cupping-glass to 
the wound immediately, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the poison entering into circulation with 
the blood, and then, on the removal of the glass, 
injecting a solution of iodine in water. Sub- 
sequent experiments by Reynoso have led to the 
opinion that iodine is not to be depended on in 
all cases, but bromine appears to fulfil every con- 
dition required, and it not only prevents the 
deleterious effects of curare, but likewise ebso- 
lutely destroys and decomposes it. The same 
remedy is applicable to the bite of the most 
poisonous serpents; a cupping-glass is within 
every one’s reach, as any small glass or porcelain 
vessel with a smooth edge will answer the purpose, 
and this being retained on the wound until the 
bromine can be procured, will prevent the poison 
spreading through the system. 





FINE ARTS, 
A NEW VENUS. 

Lovers of Art have now another opportunity of 
seeing what progress America is making in Paint- 
Mr. Page, an American artist, who has 
studied some years at Rome, is now in London, 
and has with him his latest and largest picture, 
a work aiming to take a place with works of the 
highest class of ideal art. 

The picture represents Venus guiding Aneas 
and his followers to the Latian shore. It is a 


| gallery painting, Venus being of what, though a 


goddess, we may call the size of life. She stands 
on a shell, to which her doves are yoked by a 
thin red ribbon, and which a couple of wingless 
Cupids are playfully propelling. The Trojan 


| galleys are coming up over the distant horizon 


and intervening sea. ; 
The shell on which Venus stands floats on that 
tranquil ocean her presence always creates. Yet 


though tranquil it is still the sea, and its gentle | 


motion is indicated by the easy sway given to the 
figure of the goddess. She rests on one foot, the 
other, which just touches the shell, serving to 
maintain her balance. Her right arm, hanging 
down, casts a light shadow on the body : her left, 
bent upwards, points the way, while in obedience 


turning the shell towards the place of landing. 


The painter has thus, instead of the usual —_. 


turesque quietude of position, imparted a slight 


7 = 
movement to the figure, and so been enabled to 
give something of animation without degrading 
the goddess into a mere woman. 

Though wholly undraped, there is nothing that 
suggests, on the part of her who is thus repre- 
sented, the consciousness of nudity. This is a rare 
quality in picture or statue. Only in the divine 
Aphrodite or the unfallen Eve is it possible, 
Modern artists have seldom so represented the. 
undraped female form as to preserve this perfect 
unconsciousness. Even the later of the great Greek 
sculptors, losing sight of the divinity, gave to 
Aphrodite a conscious womanly shame—as when 
they portrayed her entering or quitting the bath, 
But that highest purity arising from perfect un- 
consciousness is the last excellence in point of 
sentiment, feeling, and expression which the 
artist can reach, and it is one which, as it seems 
to us, Mr. Page has attained. The thought of 
impurity would assuredly never cross the mind of 
any one looking at this picture. Yet there is no 
coldness in the figure. It is a living, breathing 
being, with the warm blood coursing under a 
glowing skin; a being who ‘‘fills the air with 
beauty,” that very golden-haired, azure-eyed, 
Queen of Love, the ‘ smiles-loving Aphrodite,” 
old Homer imagined, the purple-veined Venus, 
Virgil might have seen in vision as the mother of 
his Aneas. 

What we first look for in a work of this kind, a 
true poetic conception of the subject—the painter 
of this picture has, we think, evidently formed in 
his own mind, and to a great extent realised on 
his canvas. He has told his story as lucidly as 
on canvas such a story could be told. You feel 
that the conception has been fairly thought out, 
and earnestly and honestly rendered. The Venus 
is an exquisite embodiment of the ideal of 
beautiful womanhood—not perhaps attaining the 
elevation of the old Greek divinity, but approach- 
ing towards it. The drawing and modelling of 
the figure are very admirable. The form is full 
and palpitating without being voluptuous, and 
the position singularly graceful. So entirely is 
Venus the picture, that the other parts are hardly 
thought of. But the two Cupids are capitally 
drawn and painted, light, buoyant, mirthful, and 
full of rosy life; though foreshortened in the 
boldest manner, in no way calling off attention 
from the principal figure to themselves. 

The tone of the picture is low but rich, the 
flesh glowing with that inner light which is so 
delightful in the flesh of Titian’s women—whom 
it is easy to see have been the glass in which Mr. 
Page has seen nature oftenest reflected. But with 

the subdued richness of the flesh-tints every other 
| part is kept in admirable harmony,—the painter 
| trusting, like all true colourists, to minute portions 
| of unbroken colour, light and dark, to clear up 
| and give vigour to the prevalent demitints. The 
| handling is large and free, yet firm; and the 
| liquid touch and full impasto tell of the influence 
| of long study of Venetian painting—the truest 
| painting, as painting, the world has yet seen. 
| Somewhat too far, indeed, in striving after the 
| Venetian depth and sombre glow, has Mr. Page, 
| we fancy, carried his fondness for glazing, and espe- 
| cially for yellow glazings. No doubt other faults 

and shortcomings might also be found in the pic- 
| ture, if it were subjected to a minute scrutiny. 
| We, however, have no inclination for such a search. 
| The picture is one which in these days few men 
| would venture on, fewer so successfully accom- 

plish, and the effort and the success deserve 

ample . recognition. America has sent us the 

original painter of imaginative art we have long 

wished to see her produce, and we have no desire 
' to qualify the welcome he is so fairly entitled to. 

The picture, our readers may like to know, can 
be seen on presenting a card at the artist's tempo- 
rary studio, 74, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
We hope, however, to see it in some public exhibi- 
tion room. 








| Thirteen of the pictures bequeathed by Mr. 
on the great 
Five of them 
‘are by Sir Edwin Landseer: ‘Alexander and 
| Diogenes,’ ‘Dignity and Impudence,’ ‘ Shoeing, 


staircase at Marlborough House. 
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the ‘Sleeping Bloodhound,’ and a sketchy group 
of ‘Highland Dogs.’ Of course they are seen in 
their present position at a great disadvantage ; 
but on the whole, Sir Edwin’s pictures, from their 
largeness_of style, suffer less than most of the 
others. These others consist of two large land- 
seapes and cattle by Lee and Sidney Cooper; a 
‘Bather Surprised’ (rather a coarse work) by 
Etty ; Charles Landseer’s feeble ‘Sacking of a 
Jews House,’ and a ‘ Bloodhound and Pups,’ in 
which he has cleverly imitated his brother's 
manner; O’Neil’s ‘ Foundling ;’ ‘ Bibliomania,’ 
by W. Douglas, R.S.A. ; anda replica of Leslie's 
popular ‘Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman.’ 
Of this last picture the nation now possesses no 
less than three repetitions—the original painted in 
1831, which is in the Vernon collection ; another 
painted in 1832, and now in the Sheepshanks 
gallery, South Kensington; and this of Mr. 
Bell’s, painted in 1842, and, as it seems to us, 
inferior to both the earlier copies. Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair,’ and  Landseer’s 
‘Defeat of Comus,’ will no doubt be added to 
these paintings when they are removed to South 
Kensington. Landseer’s ‘ Maid and Magpie ’ and 
Frith’s ‘ Derby Day ’ are under engagements with 
publishers and engravers. Mr. F. Stone’s picture 
isnot finished, if even it be commenced. Some 
three or four years, therefore, must probably 
elapse before the whole of Mr. Bell’s gift can be 
rendered available. But the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, by this prompt exhibition of the 

ictures which have come into their possession, 

ave given assurance of their desire to afford the 
public the earliest possible enjoyment of the very 
handsome bequest. 





A clay model of a bust of Sir R. I. Murchison, 
executed by M. Boryezewski to be placed in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, may be seen 
inthe hall of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, which is open to the public every 
day but Friday. Our great geologist is repre- 
sented in his habit as he lives—stiff cravat, shirt 
collars, coat and all—and if the art is not to be 
very highly admired, the likeness is unmistake- 
able. So like is it indeed, that the face and brow 
might be supposed to be modelled from a cast. 
But as in a cast the mind is seldom found to be 
moulded as well as the features, so here the 
intellect has escaped the sculptor. Had M. 
Boryezewski listened to a discourse on Siluria, 
or a defence of the Silurian system, he would 
hardly have given Sir Roderick so impassive a 
countenance. A marble bust by Mr. N. Burnard, 
of Mr. Greenough, the first President of the 
Geological Society, and one of the founders of 
English geology, has just been placed in the hall 
at Jermyn Street, alongside that of Murchison. 
Itis avery pleasing work, but the likeness—we 
Suppose posthumous—does not appear to us very 
striking, 





Mr. H. T. Hope has presented his picture of 
the ‘Salutation of the Virgin,’ by Manzuoli di San 
Friano, to the Fitzwilliam Gallery, Cambridge. 
The picture, an altar-piece of very large di- 
Mensions, but somewhat feeble in style, is at 
present exhibiting at the British Institution, but 

| be removed to Cambridge as soon as the 
exhibition closes. 





_ The commissioners for inquiring into the light- 
Ing of picture galleries by gas, have reported in 
fivour of that method of illumination. The one 
thing essential to be observed, however, is, they 
say, that none of the products of combustion be 
owed to enter the rooms in which the pictures 
arehung. Of the mode adopted at South Ken- 
sington they report favourably: no injurious 
effect whatever can be discerned to have arisen 
from the use of gas. The question of the admis- 
sibility of gas lighting may we suppose be taken 
as settled—for the present. But the commis- 
ry as commonly happens, have somewhat 
essened the reliance we might be disposed to 
aad on their judgment by needlessly travelling 
d the issue. They adduce certain coloured 
test-papers issued by the authorities at South Ken- 





sington some time back as evidence of the effect, 
apparently of locality as well as of natural and 
artificial light; and they find that the colours 
most injuriously affected are those of the paper 
hung up in the National Gallery, and next, the 
paper placed ‘‘in a country privy.” The paper 
from South Kensington is scarcely injured at all. 
The inference is not drawn, but it is easy to see— 
three of the commissioners being South Ken- 
sington officials—that this is a recurrence to the 
settled dispute—the South Kensington officials 
may be assured it is settled—as to the removal of 
the national pictures to South Kensington. The 
air of Trafalgar Square may be very impure, but 
gravely to set it down in an official report as 
worse than that of a country privy is asking too 
much of any one’s credulity. And why seek so 
offensive a comparison? The commissioners had 
better have kept to their gas-light. 





Art IN PARLIAMENT.—Twice in the past week 
Mr. Coningham has in the Honse of Commons re- 
opened the subject of the management of the 
National Gallery, and repeated his attack on 
Sir C. L. Eastlake. But his speeches seem to 
have been in the maina recoction of his pamphlet ; 
the great point 
portrait. One night he found no supporter, 
another the art-loving Williams of Lambeth, and, 
not a little we fancy to his surprise, Mr. Spooner of 
Birmingham, came to his assistance. Mr. Williams 
of course objects to the expenditure as expenditure ; 
Mr. Spooner thinks that ‘‘as to promoting art, 
we had much better leave it alone.” Nothing 
came of the motions for reducing the grant, but 
Mr. Coningham’s second speech called up the 
author of the ‘‘ Lives of Spanish Artists,” who 
stoutly defended the general management of the 
gallery, and referring to the pictures of the 
Spanish school purchased for the National Gallery, 
which Mr. Coningham declared to be ‘‘ unworthy 


of that institution,” Mr. Stirling expressed “his | grand and useful life. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





been completely solved ; there is no going back to 
Rome fora toga, or to Greece for a chlamys ; but 
George Stephenson, as an Englishman, wears 
exactly what an Englishman would wear, while at 
the same time the bareness and wretched poverty 
of a ffock and continuations is so avoided, 
that we wonder how the difficulty was ever felt at 
all. We wonder at the table-cloth school of 
drapery common among many of our own sculptors, 
and still more at the bastard Greek and bastard 
Roman which usually prevail upon the Continent. 

The attitude of the figure is manly and com- 
manding, the pose of the head indieating deep 
thought ; and the same idea is conveyed to the 
spectator through every part of the work. The 
very fingers are thinking, the legs are contem- 
plating, and the feet are too much engaged in 
calculation to be able to stir. But there is a 
profound sentiment of humanity in that face, it is 
not a mere thinker you gaze upon—quickness, 
kindness, the activity of beneficence, rather than 
the mere dream of benevolence, beams out upon 
you. It is the head and face of a worker as well 
as a thinker, and a worker for good. 

At the base of the principal statue and reclining 


| against the pedestal, in curves which give a pre- 
being, as of old, the Holbein 


eminent grace and harmony to the whole group, 
are four figures, and here we have to thank Mr. 
Lough that he has so completely emancipated 
himself from conventionalism. We have no 
valour (true Mr. Stephenson was not a soldier). 
We have no personified mathematics, with rule 
and compasses. No Minerva, no Muses, no 
nonsense of any kind. Mr. Lough is a believer, 
and so was George Stephenson, and we have no 
absurd bringing back of obsolete fancies from an 
age in which they had half a meaning, to an age in 
which they have none. We have, instead of what 
nobody could realise, instead of that which strikes 
no responsive chord within the soul—a picture of 
our own times, of George Stephenson’s homely yet 
We have the men who 


belief that those pictures were highly creditable | worked with him, and through him, and for him, 


to the taste of those by whom they were bought.” 
The Treasury Minute under which the present 


the intelligent instruments of his own gigantic 
plans. We have an appeal to the everyday 


urangements for the management of the National | poetry of the nineteenth century. 


Gallery were made, will expire in 1860, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated that that 
would be a more convenient season for taking the 
whole subject into consideration. 

From the great pressure of other matter we are 
obliged to defer our notice of Lord Northwick’s 
pictures, and of the Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, till next week. 





MONUMENT TO GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

Tuis long-expected monument is now so far 
complete that the model has been prepared and 
decided on by the committee, and as the old 
Greek maxim tells us, ‘‘The beginning is the 
half of all,” so we may congratulate ourselves, 
that the design is now no longer in mutability. 
Nor do we only congratulate ourselves, we offer 
our felicitations to the committee, who almost for 
the first time since committees were invented, 
have been entirely in the right. We do not so 
much wonder at this when we find Lord Ravens- 
worth the chairman, and Sir Matthew Ridley 
among the members; but still the case is a rare 
one, and deserves to be commemorated as well as 
commended. 


tion has been abjured. 
thousand sculptors to send models, having, as was 





Each corner of the pedestal will be occupied by 
a bronze figure ; a pitman, a navigator, a smith, 
an engineer ; men like ourselves, yet models and 
examples, specimens of the finest Anglo-Saxon, 
dressed as such men do dress, with their loose 
gaberdines, trowsers belted in at the waist, half 
drawn up to the knee, men like their master 
above them, earnest in work, having in their 
hands not the mere symbols, but the actual im- 
plements of their business ; such are the sup- 
porters, to speak heraldically, but yet philoso- 
phically, of George Stephenson. Such is the idea 
of a great sculptor, greatly carried out. One 
thing only we regret ; we would gladly see such a 
work where the students of all nations could have 
the advantage of carefully observing it. It ought 
to be in Trafalgar Square, but London is poor, 
very poor, and cannot afford such luxuries, When 
we are as rich as Newcastle-upon-Tyne we will 
have a monument to George Stephenson here also. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
Ir may be safely affirmed, that during the entire 





| career of the Royal Italian Opera, no event has 

There is another point, too, to be noticed, before | ever transpired within the walls of any one of the 
we proceed to the consideration of the monument | three theatres in which its performances have 
itself, and that is, that the principle of competi- | been given, which has been so _pre-eminently 


Instead of inviting a | triumphant as the production of M. Meyerbeer’s 


opera, Dinorah, on Tuesday evening. Various 


generally the case, previously determined who opinions were afloat as to the reception of this work, 


should execute the work, instead of keeping in 


suspense artists, subscribers, and the public, the maestro had written. 


the last and most simple which the great German 
It was expected that it 


committee boldly and honestly selected a great would fall flat before an English audience, after 


man, and said, Here is a great subject, we want 
a great work, and a great work it is. 


such operas as Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, and 
L’ Etoile du Nord, Waving been written merely 


On a pedestal, truncated at the sides and for three principal characters, and the style being 


pyramidal in form, stands the great engineer, 


entirely pastoral, it was prognosticated that M. 


dressed in the usual attire of our day, but with a Meyerbeer would be found to be entirely out of 
plaid scarf so thrown over his shoulders and about that element in which he had hitherto revelled 


his chest as to furnish all the requisite drapery. 


| with extreme success. 


The event of Tuesday 


The difficult problem has now for the first time | evening completely put all and each of these 


Ad 
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notions hors de combat. From the first note of the 
overture to the concluding bar of the finale to the 
third act, the enthusiasm of the audience went on 
increasing, till at length it burst all bounds, 
and signally pronounced that M. Meyerbeer is 
equally great, whether he depicts by musical in- 
tonation the larger thoughts and feelings of human 
passion, or the more simple and delicate phases 
of pastoral life and association. In no instance 
during his lengthened and pre-eminently suc- 
cessful career has M. Meyerbeer more posi- 


tively or unmistakeably evinced the greatness of | 


his inventive genius than in this opera. It is no 
easy task to condense a subject so that three prin- 
cipal characters may suffice for its interpretation. 
The idea, no less than its elucidation, is unique, 
and no one but a master of his art could have 
handled it without inducing dullness. It is not 
too much however to assert, that there is nota 
phrase nor a bar throughout the entire opera 
which is calculated to create such a sensation. 
The music is fresh and vigorous, full of rich 
melody, and interspersed with magnificent instru- 
mentation ; and, as a sure proof of its originality 
and charm, it catches the ear at once, and fixes 
itself indelibly upon the memory. M. Meyerbeer 
does not confine himself merely to noise in order 
to produce effects, but he relies implicitly upon the 
legitimate appliances of his art, and prefers to 
augment and elaborate original harmonies, which 
knock at the door of the heart, rather than rouse 
the wonder of the hearer. 

From these few preliminary remarks it will be 
inferred that we have derived the utmost satisfac- 
tion from the production of this very popular 
opera. The event of its production in England, 
however, is so remarkable in the annals of the lyric 
drama, that we feel constrained to enter at some 
length into the plot of the libretto, as well as into 
a passing definition of the more expressive portions 
of the score. The opera itself is treated as a sequel 
to events which are supposed to have transpired 
before the lifting of the curtain, and which the 
construction of the overture is intended to depict. 
Those events are thus told in the printed argu- 
ment of the libretto, as a preface to the scenes, 
which are as follows : 

It is the yearly practice of the inhabitants of Ploérmel, 

a village of Brittany, to perform a pilgrimage, in their 
holiday attire, to the chapel of the Virgin. On one of the 
days appointed for this solemnity, Hoé/, the goatherd, and 
Dinorah, his betrothed, together with their friends, had 
set out at an early hour from the locality entitled Les 
Herbiers, and, chanting the while hymns to our Lady, 
were on their way to receive the nuptial benediction. 
Suddenly a thunderstorm bursts over their heads, and 
disperses the procession ; the lightning strikes Les Her- 
biers, the dwelling-place and sole wealth of Dinorah’s 
father, and burns it to the ground. While gazing at its 
ruins, Hoél sees nought but the wretched future which 
awaits his betrothed. He therefore lends an ear to the 
counsels of Tonick (an old wizard residing in the village), 
who holds before his eyes the dazzling temptation of dis- 
‘covering one of those treasures long hidden in the earth, 
the possession of which would enrich him for ever. But, 
in order to wrestit from its guardians, the Korigans (super- 
natural beings indigenous to Brittany), it is needful forth- 
with, and without anyone’s knowledge, to quit the 
country, and to undergo, in a remote waste far from 
human eye, a fw of solitary trial. On hearing that Hoél 
has abandoned her, the unhappy Dinorah, attributing his 
departure to inconstancy, loses her reason, and perpetually 
wanders through the woods with her goatin search of her 
betrothed. Meanwhile, the year of trial has expired; old 
Tonick is dead, and Hoél returns, believing himself sole 
possessor of the secret by means of which he is to become 
owner of the treasure. Here, then, begins the action of 
the libretto,and it is the various events which occurduring 
the year preceding its commencement, viz.—the religious 
march of the procession, the Hymn to the Virgin, the 
storm, the despair and madness of Dinorah, ever seeking 
her goat,—which the composer has sought to reproduce in 
the overture to the opera. 

The treatment of this orchestral prelude is en- 
tirely novel. The portions of its subject, which 
are intended to represent the events of the pilgrim- 
age, that are interrupted by a storm, are sung be- 
hind the curtain against the instrumentation of 
the orchestra, and produce the most singular effects 
—effects, however, which evince eminent power of 
construction, and a most happy combination of 
artistic means for successful interpretation. The 
plot of the opera itself is singularly meagre. 
Dinorah, who has lost her senses from the 
effects of the tempest and the supposed desertion 
of Hoél, wanders from place to place in search of 
her wandering goat, and interrupts the efforts of 


» 


Hoél to draw Corentino into his clutches, in order 
that he may incur the consequences of first 
touching the hidden treasure on its discovery. 
In the second act, she escapes from the effects of 
another violent storm through the intervention of 
Hoél, who gives up all idea of finding the treasure 
he has set his heart upon, in order that he may 
save the life of his formerly affianced bride. In 
the third act, Dinorah returns to consciousness 
and sanity, and becomes the wife of Hoél, as she 
would have done had not the pilgrimage of the 
previous year been so ruthlessly interrupted. 
Nothing but a master mind could make much of 
such materials as these ; but M. Meyerbeer has 
managed, with marvellous skill, even to make 
this /ibretto interesting. In the opening scene of 
the first act, Dinorah is provided with an exquisite 
song, which she fancies she is singing to her goat, 
and in which the descriptive powers are of the 
highest order. She supposes that she is rocking 
the animal to sleep like a child, to which the 
music fits with the most accurate adaptation. 
On the introduction of Corentino to the scene, 
he relates the cowardly nature of his mental tem- 
perament in a lively and characteristic measure, 
which is interrupted by the entrance of Dinorah, 
who insists that he shall play to her, and dance 
with her. Supposing that she is a fairy, he is 
frightened out of his senses, but to quiet her he 
consents to her wishes, till at length wearied and 
exhausted each falls asleep. Hoél now appears, 
having returned to find a victim for his purpose, 
and fixing upon Corentino, excites him by the 
promise of wealth, and by means of wine, just as 
Caspar seduces Max in Weber's Freischutz, to 
concur in his purpose. The scene in which these 
events transpire is somewhat long, but it is never 
tedious, being interspersed with some of the 
richest and best instrumented portions of the 
entire opera. The crowning gem, however, of 
the entire act is its conclusion—the celebrated 
Terzetto de clochette,—which winds up this portion 
of the work most satisfactorily. In the second act 
a chorus, intended to celebrate the exceeding 
excellence of wine, is highly characteristic as an 
elegant specimen of simple part writing. The 
feinale voices sing the melody, which is very 
original, whilst the male voices drone an 
accompaniment between their teeth, after the 
manner of those national songs which the Cologne 
Choir, Swedish, and other foreign avtistes have, 
from time to time, introduced into this country. 
The beauty of this specimen, no less than the 
admirable manner in which it was rendered, 
induced a most determined encore. In this scene 
a new song has been expressly written for Mdlle. 
Didiée, which abounds in some of the most 
remarkable yet pleasing transitions which can 
be provided for the human voice. The execution 
of this gem by this clever artiste left nothing to 
be desired. In the next scene, Dinorah sings the 
celebrated shadow song to the moonlight—‘‘ Om- 
bra leggiera”—a composition which of itself is 
sufficient to immortalise the writer. In the 
recitative to this exquisite and difficult cavatina, 
there is a beautiful obbligato passage for the violin, 
which was charmingly played by M. Sainton. 
Throughout this act the music is, for the most 
part, concerted, but phrase after phrase follow in 
rapid succession, in each of which new beauties 
are abundantly displayed. The close of the 
scene is most characteristically and appropriately 
managed. In the last act there are some ele- 
gant airs for several other voices than the 
principal singers; but the most perfect of 
all is that ‘‘Sei vendicata assai,” which 
Hoél sings over the supposed dead body of his 
betrothed. She, however, happily for her lover, 
returns to life, and the opera closes with a 
repetition of the hymn and pilgrimage march, 
which are such prominent features in the overture. 
In these few remarks it has been impossible to do 
anything like justice to the intrinsic merits of this 
truly excellent work. We have therefore contented 
ourselves with speaking generally of its pecu- 
liarities, it being our intention to advert more 
particularly to its characteristic peculiarities on 
a future occasion, when we have the score before 





us. It therefore only now remains to do an act of 


common justice to those who were engaged in 
giving M. Meyerbeer every advantage which their 
respective talents could confer. The réle of 
Dinorah is immensely difficult; but it was 
compassed by Mdme. Miolan Carvalho with a 
facility and excellence which pronounced her 
to be a most efficient prima donna. This 
lady is in every sense of the term, a highly 
finished artiste. She sings correctly, with 
perfect’ intonation, and with an admirable 
manner and abandon, although her power is neither 
broad nor large, nor her voice of the highest 
quality. Her execution, however, is faultless, and 
the flexibility of her organ is superior even to that 
of the lamented Bosio. She is thus an immense 
acquisition to the Royal Italian Opera. Signor 
Gardoni made a great hit by his personation of 
the character of Corentino. He also evinced 
comic powers of no mean description, and sang 
the music allotted to his réle with the most 
intense appreciation of its purpose. Not so, how- 
ever, Signor Graziani, who, except in the song of 
the third act, which we have mentioned, betrayed 
no very remarkable evidence either of science or 
skill. Mdlle. Didiée gave the little she had to 
sing with her usual effectiveness, and Malle. 
Marai and Signors Neri Beraldi and Tagliafico 
added to the efficiency of the performance, by the 
pains they evidently took with the minor duties, 
with which they were entrusted. Both band and 
chorus were perfect in all they had to do, and 
M. Costa’s share in the success of the evening was 
most important. Under his direction the work 
was given us it had never been produced before, 
and once more he proved that there is no musical 
conductor living who has a chance of competing 
with him. The exertions he made to secure a 
perfect rendering were immense, and were most 
deservedly crowned with the utmost success. 
M. Meyerbeer was indeed fortunate to be in such 
hands, for greater devotion to the interests of a 
composer could not by any possibility have been 
displayed than M. Costa evinced throughout the 
entire performance. 

The past week has brought about another novelty 
in the operatic world, only second to that which 
has been recorded as having taken place at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Agreeably to his promise 
at the commencement of the season, although the 
last week has positively arrived, Mr. Smith pro- 
duced on Wednesday evening at Drury Lane, 
Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes—a work of great pre- 
tensions, but which it is to be feared will no more 
prove remunerative to the English entreprenewi 
than it did to the treasury of the Grand Opera at 
Paris. This opera was written to order, and like 
many such productions lacks that inspiration 
without which effect is always cramped and dis- 
torted. The libretto, too, as published by Mr. 
Smith, though full of incidents, offers but an easy 
subject to deal with. 

Of the manner in which Verdi has dealt with 
this subject, the principal singers, Malle. Tietjens, 
and Signors Mongini, Vialetti, and Fagotti, 
endeavoured to make the most. It was, however, 
but weary and exhausting work to wade, during 
five long hours, through a mass of materials, that 
in no way compensated for the slightest exertion. 
The only portion of the opera which proved at- 
tractive was the very pretty ballet of the third 
act, which was danced with much grace and spitit. 
The audience was, as Drury Lane audiences In- 
variably are, most enthusiastic in their applause ; 


| but, singular to say, there was not an encore 


during the entire evening, which was a pretty 
sure indication in itself, that no permanent popu- 
larity can be anticipated from the repetition of 
this work. It was again given on Thursday and 
yesterday, but its reception was much colder than 
that which it obtained on the first evening. 





There has been no novelty at any of the theatres 
during the week, and they have been far from 
well attended, owing to the heat and the various 
gardens, but an exception must be made in favout 
of the opera on Tuesday. ‘* All London,” to use 
a wide term, was at the first hearing of Dinorah, 
and as a fair evidence of this, it may be recorded 
that a double line of carriages, waiting to take up, 
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extended in a closely serried string from Covent 
Garden to Trafalgar Square. 

As if in gentle satire upon the weather, Mr. 
Mathews has been playing in Cool as a Cucumber 
at the Haymarket, and-with all the old delightfnl 
audacity. 

The Strand Theatre presents us with no novelty, 
but the company is becoming more and more per- | 
fect in the pieces which they have been playing | 
for the last fortnight. There is scarcely any 
place of amusement in London more deservedly 
popular than this elegant little theatre. The 
acting is really good. Miss Swanborough is a 
painstaking manager, as well as a skilful and | 

raceful actress. Miss Oliver is the most per- 
fectly natural performer, perhaps, on the stage ; 
and, what is of great consequence in such weather 
as this, the house is perfectly ventilated. The 
suecess in this case shows, that if care be taken to 
please the public, the public are quite willing to 
be pleased. 

To refer to the heat again, we must do justice 
to the dwellers in the great unknown east of 
London—the weather has not deterred them from 
frequenting those houses which pay not the worst 
in the London dramatic world; the crowds of 
people who pour from these places of amusement 
at the conclusion of the performances can only 
be described as immense floods of human beings 
which overwhelm the pavement for hundreds of 
yards. 

There can be no doubt that the attractions of 
the Crystal Palace injure the summer seasons of 
the higher houses ; but, thinly attended as they 
may comparatively be, the London managers 
have room to be gratified that their houses are 
open at all, for in Paris blank indeed must 
be the faces of all theatrical directors. We are 
eredibly informed that some nights back an 
audience at one of the minor houses did not 
equal the dramatic company, when one of the 
former expressing dissatisfaction with the perfor- 
mances, the jewne premier, probably moved to 
great ire that so small a public should have any 
opinion at all, remarked that if twenty persons 
(the company) could not amuse seventeen (the 
public), perhaps the seventeen had better amuse 
the score. 

Louis the Eleventh, one of the grandest dramatic 

ms on the stage, seems to be making a national 
ome for itself in England. We frequently hear 
of its being played in the provinces, and now it is 
nightly presented at the transpontine Surrey, and 
ina very creditable manner. 

Mr. Smith, a vigorous combatant at the worst of 
times, remains unconquerable and unconquered. 
The heat defies him in vain, and though his 
artistes must be packing their boxes for the 
provinces—though the last nights of his opera 
company are being announced, he is determined 
to make a bold and new stroke for the success of 
Verdi's comparatively new opera, Les Vépres 
Siciliennes, by giving the entire plot in small type 
in more than half a column of the most valuable 
portion of the Zimes—the column before the 
leader. Arithmeticians can reckon the probable 
cost of this venture, the courage of which should 
bring suceess—how many private boxes will pay 
for the outlay ? 

We hear, and upon no doubtful authority, that 
43 soon as the dramatic season commences an 
adaptation of the Demi-Monde by Dumas fils, is 
tobe produced. If this very objectionable piece 
attract as much attention in London as applause 
in Paris, it will be a good thing in point of money 
for the lessee of the house at which it is to be 
produced, but no good sign for our insular morals. 

So Vauxhall has gone at last—such a sight is 
rarely witnessed as might have been seen ou 
Monday. Never had the grounds been so 
crowded—movement was almost impossible, the 
dancing a frenetic exertion. When the circus 
Was crowded to the very threshhold with human 

ings packed to torture, there was barely any 
sensible diminution in the erowd; and, as an 
stance of the crush, members of the press 

Were in the grounds and did not meet for 
hours, There seemed to be a mixture of all 
dlasses—immense ‘swells? elbowed obvious 


nobodies, and we noticed many knots of aged 
gentlemen come to see the last of the once fashion- 
able place—the gay few acres possibly associated 
with the long-ago, when Vauxhall was proud and 
fashionable, charged a price for admission, and 
was belted about with coronetted carriages ; when 
its deities never dreamed of hack cabs or swear- 
ing drivers, of draggled dresses, or apprentices 
uttering hard remarks on the Vauxhall re- 
freshment charges. By the time the last clown 
had had his final joke, by the time the last rockets 
shattered their cases, the aged visitors who had 
come to look their last, had resigned the grounds 
to this new and irreverent generation. These 


| aged heroes were probably the members of the 


Surrey Archeological Society, who, strangely 
enough, had been summoned by the council of 
their body to pay the last sad tokens of respect 
at the funeral of Old Vauxhall. When the last 
‘God save the Queen” was commenced—hissed, 
by-the-bye, for arriving at the too early hour of 
past three in the morning—the screaming grew 
demoniac, the trees were rifled of their coloured 
lamps, the glass smashed, fighting became a 
mania, and people would not go away. Indeed, 
it is not known at what hour the last visitor to 
Vauxhall left the gardens to the builders. The 
place was quiet at last, and soon, if not already, 
the builder's hammer is to sound on the spot 
where Simpson once reigned, and Mdine. Saqui 
conquered the hearts of our fathers. 

A “row” at Vauxhall on the last night was 
not to be wondered at, but when we add that the 
Cremorne disturbances were duplicated on that 
same Monday night at the Surrey Gardens, it may 
be surmised that this kind of rioting is on the in- 
crease. The Surrey affair was dpropos to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who refused an encore. Some 
people say it was not the refusal, but its mode, 
which gave offence. At all events, Mr. Reeves 
has learnt the dismal experience that even a great 
and favourite tenor may be hissed. 

Miss Wyndham will take a benefit at the 
Olympic on Friday next, and knowing how im- 
mensely this favourite actress and lady has now 
advanced in the good opinion of the public, it is 
beyond a doubt that her benefit will be most 
satisfactory, both to the auditory and Miss 
Wyndham herself. 





JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Always glad of 
opportunities to write to him whether to do favours or to 
ask them. So recommends this gentleman, John 
Coningham, born in Scotland, who is desirous to enter 
into his Majesty’s service. 1606, February. 

James I. to the Duke of Florence. In behalf of some 
English merchants whose ship, the Muy Flower, had 
been lost in its compelled service against the Turks, that 
restitution may be made of the value of the ship and of 
the merchants’ property. 1606, March. 

James I. to the Great Turk. Calling his attention to 
the case of the capture and destruction by fire of the 
Mary Rose in the port of Constantinople, and to the 
seizure of other ships, especially the’ Mary Ann, a vessel 
of great value, on the coast of Barbary, by the pirates of 
Tunis and Algiers. Requests him to take means for the 
protection of merchant vessels in future, and to the 
punishment of all pirates. 1606, April. 

James I. to the Viceroy of Sardinia. Informs him of 
the seizure of an English vessel, laden with merchandise 
of great value, when at anchor off the island of Milo, and 
of the ill-treatment of the crew, in which act a ship 
of Malta, Reconcourt, Captain, had taken part, and 
requests the restitution of the ship, and the value of the 
goods to the merchants to whom they belong. 1606, 
April. , 

James I. to the Grand Master of Malta. Complains of 
the seizure of the Vine, English ship, by a vessel of Malta, 
assisted by another belonging to Sardinia, and requests 
his attention to the matter, as it will be explained to him 
by the bearer, who is commissioned by the merchants to 
whom the Vine belonged to seek restitution and indemni- 
fication. 1606, April. 

James I. to the Duke of Saxony. Requests him to send 
to England one William Ballydin, whom a London 
merchant, one Thomas Jackson, charges with fraudulent 
appropriation of his property. 1606, April. ; 

James I. to the Count of Lemos. Thanks for his letters 
of good will, and has given him a grant similar to that 
which his grandfather the Marquis of Sarria had to 
receive hawks and harriers from Ireland. 1606, April. 

James [. Patent, granting to De Castro, Count of 
Lemos and Andrada, and to his heirs male, in considera- 
tion of the good will of his ancestors to the Kings of 
England, to receive two gosshawks, and four harriers 
yearly of the King’s Deputy in Ireland. 1606, April. 

James I. to the King of Spain. Thanks him for the 














evident proof of his friendship in his congratulations 





upon the particulars of his (King James) escape from the 
late plot, and is now much more deeply indebted to him 
in the legation of the Marquis of St. Germain, than 
whom he can have no more loving or faithful subject. 
1606, April. 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Will severely ad- 
monish his subjects concerning their differences with 
him, and has commissioned Sir Ralph Winwood to 
mediate in the matter with the senators of the Allied 
Provinces. 1606, April. 

James I, to the City of Emden. Advises them to ae- 
commodate their differences with the Prince of East 
Frisia, and informs them that he has commissioned Sir 
Ralph Winwood to mediate in the matter with the 
senators of the Allied Provinces. 1606, April. 

James I. to the King of Poland. Thanks for his pre- 
vious good offices in respect of the English merchants 
trading to Poland, and requests in their behalf that no 
changes may be made in the accustomed usages of their 
trade. 1606, April. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. His letters of the 
18th April were most acceptable, and his congratulations 
cannot be passed by in silence. He (King James) is in 
good and perfect health, without care or anxiety, public 
affairs everywhere quiet and prosperous, the people’s 
loyalty undoubted, and everything restored to its pristine 
condition, the Parliament which he had summoned being 
about to dissolve. As to the reports about the danger to 
his life, after that horrible plot, if there had been any 
foundation for them he would have informed him without 
delay, but they soon died away, and have only served to 
enable him to perceive the real loyalty and affection of 
his friends. The Queen and their pay Hn are well, and 
after her approaching confinement he will take care to. 
write to him again. 1606, May. 

James I. to the Queen Dowager of Denmark. Did not 
write to her on his escape from that most horrible plot 
because he knew his letters to the King, her son, would 
be communicated to her. Informs her now that he him- 
self, and his Queen, and their four most sweet children, 
are in perfect health, and, as the Queen’s confinement is 
at hand within a month, he hopes the number of their 
children will soon be increased to their great solace. 
Meantime he sends her a narrative of the horrible plot, 
and hopes that the same merciful God who preserved 
them all from it will in his goodness be their protector 
against all future attempts of their enemies. 1606, May. 

James I. to the Emperor of Muscovy. Congratulates him 
on his accession, and thanks him for the good will shown to 
the English ambassador just returned. Acknowledges his 
favour to the English merchants, and requests a continu- 
ation of their privileges. Desires also his protection to 
Thomas Hicks, who is sent to reside there in place of 
John Merrick, about to return to England. 1606, May. 

James I. tothe King of Poland. Congratulates him on 
his auspicious success against the enemies invading his 
realm, and thanks him for the signification of his friend- 
ship. Has given no help to his enemy, Charles Duke of 
Suderman, nor has he asked for it. Has always gladly 
done his best offices for settling differences between all 
Christian Princes, and will take good care that no one 
shall have any aid of soldiers or other assistance against 
his Majesty. 1606 [May]. 

James I. to the King of Poland. Recommends Captain 
Barker, formerly of Queen Elizabeth’s body guard, who 
is desirous to enter into his Majesty’s service. 1606, July. 

James I. to the Emperor of Turkey. Nothing tends to 
the glory of princes so much as their efforts to preserve 
the weal of mankind, and no means so much conduce to 
effect this as the having fit ministers or ambassadors at 
their several courts. Of this order is Henry Lillo, who has 
filled such office at his Highness’s court of Constanti- 
nople, who has cause to return home, and in whose place 
Thomas Glover is appointed, and recommended to his 
Highness’s favour. 1606, August 20. 

James [. Commission appointing Sir Thomas Glover, 
one of his Majesty’s body guard, ambassador to reside at 
the court of Sultan Achmet Cham, Emperor of Turkey. 
1606, August 20, 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


PostaL Norice.—All unpaid letters for or 
from Newfoundland, Novia Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, will be subject to a fine of sixpence 
on and after the 1st of August. <A similar fine 
will be enforced upon all letters, the pre-paid 
postage of which has been insufficient. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the members 
of the Mutual Life Assurance Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst, in the board-room of 
their new building, 39, King Street, Cheapside, 
George Batteock, Esq., in the chair. The Chair- 
man called on the Actuary to read the advertise- 
ments convening the meeting, the minutes of the 
last general meeting, and the account of the 
receipts and disbursements for the half-year 
ending 30th ult. He stated that the little he had 
to say was of a gratifying kind. The new pre- 
miums for the half-year ending 30th of June last 
were (as the meeting learned from the account just 
read) upwards of 2,700/., which is 1,000/. beyond 
the average of the same half-year in the last four 
years, and more than double the average of the 





same periods in the previous four years ; and that 
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the accumulated fund was steadily. on the increase, 
as after paying all claims and expenses for the six 
months just passed, the Society had saved half its 
income. Five Directors and one Auditor going out 
by rotation, were then re-elected, an thanks 
being voted to the Chairman and the Directors, the 
meeting separated. 

Pau pr Kocx.—We hear that a respectable 
edition of the more decent of this popular French 
author's writings is to be published in English, 
and at an early date. If De Kock’s wit can be 
sifted from his nastiness, and if the translation is 
well done, the venture may result satisfactorily. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE COLOGNE THEATRE.— 
On Friday night last, during a violent thunder- 
storm, the Cologne theatre caught fire, and, in 
spite of the exertions made to save it, was before 
long burnt to the ground. One death’ only occur- 
red, that of a Madame Deutz, whose body was 
found beneath the ruins the next morning. As 
the fire commenced in the upper part of the thea- 
tre, and as there were several vivid flashes of 
lightning just before it broke out, it was generally 
attributed to the lightning. 

Tue CrysraL Patace Art Unton.—The 
drawing of lots for the prizes offered by the 
Crystal Palace Art Union took place on Thursday, 
and was the occasion of a large increase in the 
number of visitors to the building and its grounds. 





D E N MAN, 
“NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by th« 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Worse rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED Bd THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
S' 8S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU $K FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 














r y ° 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a spec imen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny poe 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
andt ey will receive, ina few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “1 am 
pleased with the accurate desc ription you have given of myself.”— 
Miss Jones. 





r IwTr + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually che ck greyness in 
all its stages. For the y is recommended by wu wards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting” a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it T have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.’ 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
tJ e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval ‘and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, eabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





TAY na . + 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

MOTHERS AND NURSES.—The weekly reports of the 
Registrar-General show the prevalence and fatality of scarlatina, 
diphtheria, and putrid sore throat. The East winds ¢ ontribute muc h 
to the unfavourable issue of these disorders, which are in their 
earliest stage completely under the subjection of mother and nurse, 
if they will diligently make use of Holloway’ 's Ointment, so that the 
glands and tissues about the neck and tonsils may be thoroughly 
impregnated with its preservative and inflammation-subduing 
power. The pills should be given simults aneously, if possible. 
Wherever the influence of these preparations gains ascendancy, the 
severity of the symptoms suddenly diminish, and the calm placid 
look of the little patient betokens ease, which permits s 


—— 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DEAnE & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 
ao have at all times a large stock of these articles on hand together 
is, mattresses, palliasses,&c. Full particulars of sizes and 

prices, with illustrations, sent by post (free). 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
—In this department will be found every implement requisite 
for the practical or scientific horticulturist, including all modern and 
improved inventions. Nlustrated priced listson application, post free. 
Mechanical Tools of every description. 
Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 
varying in price from 6s. to 12/. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
4 &.—Deaxe & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 
of management, capable of doing a large amount of work with a 
comparatively smal consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in 
sizes suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 
stove and fender department; where may also be seen the improved 
self-acting panee , and the improved cottage range, each with oven 
and boiler, 
Prices OF THE RAncE:— 
4 feet wide .. £13 10 0] 4feet9inches£18 0 0] 5feetGinches£22 10 0 
4 feet 3inches 15 0 0] 5 fee 19 10 0 | Sfeet9inches 2 
4feet 6Ginches 16 10 0] 5feet3inches 21 0 0] 6feet........ 25 00 





EANF’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 

The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. ‘Ladies’ Scissorsin choice variety. 
Penknives and every description ‘of poc ket cutlery. 












FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishme: nt, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate pureh: users in the selection of their 
goods. This list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 
Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street E Jast, London Bridge. 
Export Warchouses, Arthur Street West, L ondon bridge. 





TRADE LN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


‘*TINHIS is superior to anything of the kind 
known.”’—Lancet. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with Se Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids.’ Packets, 16 02. 8d. 


74, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London, 





Paisley; 





TH, UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REGU- 
TOR na pe lin’s Patent), adopted by all the principal Gas 
Companies. Sa 50 per cent. for Argand and all other burners ; 
acts Rortacutelor vaeical = flame invariable ; cost of each light less 
than one farthing per hour ; consists of a double chamber, the inner 
perforated, covered with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical 
valve. Price 3s. each. (One sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in post 
stamps.) Sold by all gasfitters, and by the Patentee, Mr. Gro. K. 
GrvyrE.in, C.E.,11, Heathcote Street, Gray’s Inn Road, “London, Ww.c. 














. . . y ‘ y 
HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS' BED- 
ia AD (Geyelin’s Patent) combines the advantages of me- 
tallic bedsteads with the comfort of a spring mattrass at less than 
half the cost: certified by medical men as the best and most comfort- 
able bedstead ever invented. They cannot possibly harbour 
vermin, Exhibited and sold by Tuos. Perry & Son, 463, New 
Oxford Street, and R. W. Wrnrretp& Son, 141, Fleet Street, London, 
and Birmingham ; also by all Bedstead Manufacturers, Upholsterers, 
and Ironmongers, from 50s. upwards; and at the Court of Inven- 
tions, Crystal Palace. 














URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Strect, London. 





{ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had. 


ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 

- Park.—JOHN MORTLOCK Sin pga informs the Public 

that he has the ‘st variety of CHINA and ‘cs ARTHEN WARE in 
20 












*, &e., at the 





London. amon hich will be fou md Mi nt 
lowest price for cash. —230, Oxford St 








AU- DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

hough only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

to be poopy free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor 

tations of veritable Cognac. nch bottles, 348. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery , Holborn. 


a 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 


e a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 
morning draught, and are acknowled ged by every one who try then 
to be infinitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz ‘Powden, 
effervescing more briskly, “ae uite tasteless, are’ painless in opera 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the directions, 
even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s. Xes, by 
Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also Dy Aasose: 150, Oxford Street, 
and on order by all Druggists t irough the London w holesale houses, 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 2lst January, 1859, 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your ”Patent 
Economismg Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Ciub, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hopert G. DE Carteret, Secretary, 
“Mr. H.W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


3 oJ UNIOR 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDOYX, 


“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1869. 
** Sin,—I beg to inform you t the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the club. LT have therefore ty 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Tam, &c., 


(Signed) “Wirtram Henry De Carteret. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” ** Secretary.” 


marked thus :— €9 


Price 2s, each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H Ww. H 

Crry Dero :—69, FLEET STREET. oe 

West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCts, 
LONDON. 








As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Vy HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom 
mended for the followi ing peculiarities and advantages: —Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe orexco 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified a 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those whe 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, not 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss a: 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.’ —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by ie following eminent Surgeons: —William 
Ferguson, Esq., F. , Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s 8 ‘College Hospital, &e.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hoe 
T.C ‘allaw ay, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy She 
Coulson, Esq. ., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital ; Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hos ital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq. ., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 

P.R.S.; James 1: uke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A dese riptiv e circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, ‘ 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, Is. ‘Ww. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s: and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by Me 

Faculty - being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE 
the st invention for giving effic aut oe reyes sw por 
cases of Ww FAKN ESS and SWE nGS 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &€. It is porous, Mati in + aan, and in 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 









OP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 
—— 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success 4d 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Hum 4 
Hair. It pre vents it from falling off or turning grey—stre ngthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, —and makes it beaw- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness 7 

culiarly active ; ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard. il 
Noustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 2 fl 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beaut! > 
head of b Its invaluable properties have obtained the } atronae 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; while tid 
troduction ‘into the Nurse of Royalty and the high esteem in w 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials coe 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its m r 
Price 3s. 6d. a Family Bottles (equal to four sm: nll), 108. 6s 
and double that size, 2is. 

CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS, ~ 

















} Red Ink. So'd at 29, Hatton Garden. London, and by Chem stsavd 
F Porfam 
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JHE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Patt Mati, S.W 
HE above Company has been formed for the 
purpose 0 supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with Sone WINES of the highest ¢ haracter, at asaving 
af at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 208. & 24s. per doz 





SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..............4- 20s. & 24s. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 32s. ” 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. a 

Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT. 42s. ‘ 


Ten years jn the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 528.&60s.  ,, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
station. 
fTermscash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of w a } nold an & xtensive stoc k,are now 
in brilliant condition, at T Y SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Reing imported from the € APE of aoeD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 








Delivered free to any London panee Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 
“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry 
“HY. L ETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





IMPORTANT a 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
= inform the Commercial W. orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw sErtes of his 
lp eons, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
ig i robation, and defy competition. 

3 the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
an or ek nt up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the eee persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 





" introduced hi: 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with ne, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merc hants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON 


ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POL ISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLAT 


and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &e., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 


*.” By the nse of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 















TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 : sis 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1¥’ 

peentlemen ;—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon ¢ our 
late Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
hes been beyond our ¢ 3 pectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
be forward us, at your earliest convenienc dozen boxes of the 
olish. Sere, Gentlemen, yours ve spectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & C¢ Amort, Broruers, & Co. 








66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
amnatigmen. »—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
willfm ing it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 

forward one dozen of your sixpenny boxes. G. H.Smiru & Co. 





G Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th Mare h, 1859. 
witemen, —We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
bs us, and are perfec tly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

sending usone doze nofsixpenny boxes) Joun Hanvey & Co 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, me gent Street. 
Genti March 21st, 18% 
toe itlemen,—The Window Polish we have he ad aon you appears 
4 very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saying time in 
the work ;" we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
enience. We are, yours, &c., Hoper & Orncnanp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 








MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


4, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 
LOANS from : 51. to 10007. granted to all parts 


cent, ot the United Kingdom of Great Fritain and Ireland, at 5 per 


personal se security, within three clear days. 
applicat ‘on sent upon receipt of three postage stampe.”. es 


D. Dearie. 
nees to any amount on property 





Also adva 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 








TABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 











CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBURY, Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. R : 
RICHARD FALL, Esq. 





T J 
JONATHAN THORP, Esq 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 


s. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 


's. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. | 


SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. | CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F 





Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





N the 20th November 
of Policies issued was 21,633 
The amount of capital was £1,62 
Amount paid for claims arising 

thereon, £509,646 14s. 4d. 


last the total number | 


annual inc ‘ome arising 





Geors 
Sst 





Add interest on invested capital 











Total net annual income 

The Present number of members is 12,647 
At the Quingue mnial Division of Profits made up te 
857, oe computed value ol 








assurances in C lass Ix. wa 
UTE OE IME os cc csicccinacenaccs Perrrerers 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by rec: apitulati ing 
the —s surpluses at the four investigations made up to this 


7 Bren ending tae the alan was £3 rig /- 





Members weiiiae cee fall 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from cs ut date 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the 
illustrations of the protits for the 
ber, 1857, may be had on appli 
the reductions on the premiums range from 11 per cent. to! S} pe r 
cent., and that in one instance the premium is extinct. 
of the bonuses are also shown, 





recto: 
ive years ¢ maine the Doth Noven om 
ion, by which it will be 








fF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


NEE ~~ Bene ctus of THE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, 

Des phage: Way to obtain See Rais At SPAYA 
" 








.o other charge nor iabilit 
No "yeferences to Friends required. 
admitted on equal terms. 


pag see Pe for eee ctuses, Fc rms of P ie ey Ke ’ 


Charing C ross, London. 
* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 





2RS ON IN v PIF’ N IS ssndint Gan teens 
JURED BY ACCIDENT. YEARL 
An annual Pay ment of 3/. secures a fixed eens’ of 61. per rwee a 
f Injury, or 1000/. in case of Des fr 
licy in the RAIL WAY PAS SE aS 
SMPANY, which has already paid in ¢ upeanation 











r ‘orms of P: el ee and Prospectuses mz ay be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railwe 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be Spe do against by hes Journey or 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 





tations, where also Ratr- 





yay Passengers’ Assurance Ouse, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





MYHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS AS SU RANC E 
COMPANY have never contemplated transferring th 
ness to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure a: 
every description of Accident resulting either in De ath or a 
3, Old Bruad Street, E.C. 














DEPOSIT | ogee ce A.D. 


TEREST. at the rate of 5 pe r cent. ‘pe r a on pe ian, 


to the — June aero ready SS de livery payable daily between 





Y rt apeet ses and forms sent free on applieati 











EMPOW ERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. I\ 
‘HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHeD 1823. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff ‘don, Bart. 
t me Rt. Hon. E. Pleydell Bouve- Rear. Admiral Robert Gordon 
1.P. Charles Morris, Esq 
E in ard Charrington, Esq. George Rettiiey Rickards, Esq. 
Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq 
Acrvany—James John Downes, Esq., 72 AS. 
SeckETAny—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 











Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance 
‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 





Assetsamounting to . . £1,840,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in ¢ ‘laims, 

and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearly 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 

the Extent of F 1,365,000 
The no Bonus, declared in "1859, which ‘averaged 

per cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to 475,000 

Polici ody force : ‘ 7.818 

‘The Annual Income exceeds | ° 4 : . e 260,000 


In pursuance of the rnvariaBe practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 daysof grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be udmitte d, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864. 

Prospectuses and full particularsmay be obtained onapplicationto 

ALEXANDER Macpona.p, Secretary. 





PPHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1834. 
No. 39, KING STEET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Directors. 





tattcock, Esq., 4,Carlton | beac po Knight, Fsq., 3, Corn- 
‘Terrace, Regent's Park. 
James Burchell, Esq., 34, Gordon John Mollett, 'Esq., Austinfriars 
Square vassage. 





| John Clayton, Esq., 10, Lancaster | James Penne thorne, Esq., White- 
s 


Place, Strand hall Yard. 





Solomon Cohen, Esq.,Canonbury | Fran. Lysons Price, Esq., The 
Place. | Elms, Bracknell, Berks. 
Thomas Dakin, Fsq., 253, Ab tichard Rowe, Esq., 7, Arthur 
church Lane | _ Street West 
td. Francis Davis, Esq., 16,Can- | Samuel W filam Rowsell, Esq., 
non Street. Cheapside. 
Wm. Chapman Hz arnett, Esq.,7 | Mi agape oh nin aac Esq., 
Great St. Helen 13, Lombard Stre 
Fred. Chas W ilkins, Esq., 31, Great Wine a ieg Street. 
Tavsters, 
John Clarke, Ese Joseph Robinson, Esq. 


Joseph Carring gton Ridgway, Esq. | Edgar Pinchback Stringer, Esq. 





\rprrons—James Reeves, William Thomas Hooper, and 
Ww iliam Hardy, Esqs. 

Bbankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Soiicrron— William Burchell, Esq., 5, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster. 

Puysicias—William Brinton, Esq., M.D., 20, Brook Strect, 
Grosvenor Square 
Surneron—Matthias Rowe, Esq., Surbiton Hill. 
Acrvany—Charles Ingall, Esq. 





This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a capital of 
320,000/. invested in Government and real securities, created entire ly 
by the steady accumulation of the premiums, and ‘all belonging to 
the members. The assurances in force are 1,372,000/., and the income 
60,0007, per annum. 

The advantayes offered by the Society ar an annual division of 
profits, Every member shares in them after payment of two yearly 
premiums. 

The cash account and balance-sheet of the Society's assets and 
liabilities are annually published, and circulated among the members 
and general public. 

The bonuses on the policies becoming claims haye averaged more 















than 24 per cent. per annum. 
Every member has one yote, and can atte: nd and se all General 
Courts. A policy for any amount above 50 s the member to 





two votes, and for any amount above 1,000/ ‘oo th 
The last annual report, cash account, and balance-sheet may be 
had on a written or personal applic ation to the Actuary, or to any ot 
the Society's country agents. Tothe report and ace ounts is appended 
a list of bonuses paid on the claims of the year 
No extra charge for joining volunteer rifle or artillery corps 
Cuaries Incatt, Act 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 39, King Street, Cheapside. 











NORTH BRI TISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
= !, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 10%. 


New Assurances during the past year . 
Yielding in New Premiums ...... : 
Protit realised since the last septenni a 






Konus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. pxeR annum on every policy 


opened prior to December 3lst, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 .. 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIP, Alderman, Chairman 
John 1, Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman 





Wil 
John Conn 





liam oe iy 7c ! rth jg ath hpi Esq 
i, Exc Peter Northal! Laurie, Esq. 
J. Knowles, bs q.,Q.€ 





Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Pank of London 


prooectetsi Yerms of Proposals, &e.. may be obtained at the 
CH 


EW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHECRKY, LONDON, E ¢ 


Rorit “rn acnan, Secretary 





eee ee 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


FOR 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








7 

LEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the : 
greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects : 

V 


more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more: 
the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Modes 
an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, under the New Patent, the 
performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best 


Secular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


} i | 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 




















No. _ , . : eis - Gurnzis. t 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case dis sa .. 8 Ch 
9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto see ave eae ove <b ‘hie coe aa ose eee 35 ‘ rm) 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (Zhe best Harmonium that can be made) ay iy ia re) T 
N.B.—A New Tutor Expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBat1t, Price 4s, ir 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the k 
8Ol 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, T 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcn, ScnooL, HALL, or ConcERtT-RooM :— Niay 
Stre 
No. Gutngas. | No. Gurnzis. 
1, ONE STOP, Oak Case 7 .. 10 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... ah coe oN 
2. Ditto Mahoganiy Case ..... it oe oe aA ix ee Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case jas ie E 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood me sa Rn | 8. THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case Oe: ae Gall 
4. FIVE STOPS (Ywo Rows Vibrators), Oak Case ee ay ae 9. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood Case... 88 ee 
Ditto (ditto) tosewood Case oie ... 23 | 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case... ne = 
5. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak, 25 guineas; Rosewood... 26 | 11. Jitto (ditto) Rosewood Case oe . 4 g 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Oak or Rosewood Case... 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 eae 
; S! 
tions, 
F PLA 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their eo 
tion, | 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. pa 
No. Guingas. | No. Gurvais. v 
1. In ManoGany Cask, 62 octaves ; - 25 | 5. The Unique PiANorortE, with perfect check action, elegant Rose- Price 1 
2. In Rosewoon, with Circular Fall, 6 octaves - ae 80 wood Case, 6§ octaves Be 3% se 5 “ais 
; el ‘snes ig ie &e 35 6. The Forricn Moprt, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 octaves, U 
3. In Rosrwoon, elegant Case, Frets, ; c. -ie Dus wee e)  O8 best check action, &c. The most powerful of all upright pianofortes: # C 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. ree .- 40] 7. The West InpIA MopeEt, expressly for hot climates a ane 
bourn § 
ALSO TO THEIR — 
Immense Assortment of New and Srconp-HAND INSTRUMENTS, by BroApwoop, CoLLAnD, and Eran, for Sale or Hire. Al 
Weddin 
Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application, bas 
2 
A 
Prevent 
NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. te the 
Obwerve 
ae * 4 e, 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert’s) for the Violin ... .. 1 6 | Cnapre t's Popular Instruction Book for the Violin... 1A ce 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the Violin... 1 6 | CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Flute ... ie a 1 (UL 
CHAPPELL’S 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) for the CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto English Concertina ... 14 +. 
Violin is8 a rc a: ve 78 0 .. 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s ditto ditto German Concertina ... 1 inet 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet-a-Piston, and for CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Cornet-a-Piston J =T.Cvnt 
the Concertina #3 = rs “oe ne each 1 6 | Rimpavut’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best WC. Th 
RIMBAULT’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium ms es sos) DANO Composers) for the Harmeniums ay a aie sae — 
A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (POST FREE) on application to characte! 
CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET.’ = } 
_ — —————— oe ee Se bah | 
“eat, on ap 


he Brecinet of Whitefriars, in the 
180, 


Printed by Jcsr¥n SurrF, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the offce of Messrs. Branptny & Evans, in tl 
city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same preeinct and city —Sarunpay, July 20, 





